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“Goodbye to all that’ 


Editorial 


Apres La Guerre 


The man who first offered his compatriots Peace with Plenty was an 
optimist —~- or possibly a politician. Those old enough to recall the days in 
lingland after 1945 tell us that it was a time of greater deprivation than any 
of the wartime years, and no doubt Germans, Russians, Biafrans and Viet- 
namese —- almost any people who have suffered the experience of War — 
have learned with varying disappointment that its aftermath is not an easy 
time. 


There is no logical reason why it should ever be otherwise. Five years 
of war means five years of a nation’s best resources, both human and indus- 
trial, being diverted towards entirely wasteful pursuits. When Peace comes, 
Industry has usually to be re-equipped and the human resources retrained: 
both are five years out of date. It is not easy, moreover, to beat swords into 
ploughshares, and convert guns into butter. 


It is no different in Education. Fifteen years of U.D.I. have squeezed 
the windpipe with slow and inexorable pressure. Now, exposed again to 
fresh air, there is an inevitable desire to breathe deeply and fill the lungs. 
It ought to be an exciting time, exposing ourselves to new ideas and new 
technology at the same time as we repair and re-equip. 

Nationally, of course, the aim of Education must be to broaden its scope, 
offering itself to more people rather than more to those who already have. 
This is a daunting task, and what has already been achieved by Government 
deserves admiration. For those of us already established, there wil] have to 
be, no doubt, a period of consolidation, making good the deprivations of 
making do. Thereafter, it is to be hoped that schools such as this will be 
able to introduce into the curriculum some of the new technology — the 
microprocessors and video-recorders — that are now commonplace in schools 
outside our borders. 

There is one advantage in coming late into this field: the experience of 
others should teach us what and where to buy and to avoid some of the 
expensive gimmicks that offered themselves to the first wave of enthusiasm 
for recent educational technology. 
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School Notes 


Mr. G. W. A. Chubb resigned from the Chairmanship of the Board of 
Governors at the end of 1980 but, we are glad to report, continues as a 
Member of the Board. His successor as Chairman is Mr. John Gibson. 

In November the Headmaster and Mrs. Turner were invited to attend a 
ceremony at the High Court, Bulawayo, when the Chief Justice formally 
accepted the bequest of prints belonging to the late Sir Robert Tredgold to the 
Judge’s Library. 

Mr. W. E. Adlard retired from the staff at the end of 1980. Mr. Adiard 
has been in charge of the French Department since coming to Falcon in 1964 
from Milton School. He was Housemaster of Founders from 1970 to 1974, 
while Mrs. Adlard was the Headmaster’s Secretary from 1965 to °68. They 
have established a home in Salisbury, where we wish them every happiness 
in their retirement. 

Mr. Adlard is succeeded by Mr. J. D. Worwood, who served on the Staif 
from 1971 until 1977, when he returned to England. Before taking up his 
present appointment, he toured the West Indies with a Dragons’ cricket team 
over the Christmas holidays. We are pleased to welcome him back to 
Falcon. 

Mr. R. L. Ashby resigned at the end of 1980 in order to attend a course 
at the Teachers’ College. His place as teacher of Economics has been taken 
by another Old Boy, Mr. M. V. Laing (son of Mr. V. Laing who retired in 
1974), whom we welcome with his family. 

Mr. F. R. G. Reed resigned from the Staff in April to go farming, and 
we wish him and his wife success in their new venture. Mr. Reed has been 
succeeded as Housemaster of Tredgold by Mr. A. B. Davey. 

We also welcomed to the Siaff in January Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Dobson 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Finlayson. Mr. Dobson is the new Director of Music, 
while Mr. Finlayson joins the History Department. 


Dr. Pierre du Toit returned to Shabani in June 1980 and had to resign 


after all too short a spell as School Medical Officer. We were, however, very 


pleased to welcome in his place one equally familiar to us, Dr. Paul ffreach- 
Constant. 


Mr. H. J. House has been appointed Estate Manager in place of M:. 
J. G. Simpson, who left in October. We welcome Mr. and Mrs. House to 
Falcon. At present Mr. House also has responsibility for that side of the 
administration formerly in the charge of Mr. Peter Koen, who retired in 
August 1980. Mr. Koen had been Clerk of Works since 1972 and was a 
popular figure in the community. (Since the foregoing was written, we have 
learned with great regret of the sudden death of Peter Koen, in February. 
He will be sadly missed by all his many friends at Falcon and we would extend 
‘o his wife, Ella, and members of his family our sympathy). 
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Prize Giving, 1980 


i d 
The Acting Chairman, Mr. J. Gibson, sine pce? M.A., welcome 
visitors and called upon Mr. Turner for his annual report. 


The Headmaster’s Report 


; 3 . “ 
Since I spoke to you at this time a year ago, ed cola ie se 
beating its swords into ploughshares. There are gta tes ae 
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these are not easily yoked together, and they can breed disillusion and 
disappointment, 

These eddies and Currents are to be found in both the mainstream and 
backwaters of national life, and we are no exception. But above all else 
in the year that is past, we have been at peace; we have been able to 
think creatively about the future, however uncertain that future may seem; 


and we have enjoyed the exercise of freedoms that were cramped by the 
war. 


Our greatest physical asset here is the spaciousness of our surround- 
ings and the freedom to explore them. We have been able to revive such 
things as the weekend excursions of natural historians and the Woodsmoke 
Club; we have once again camped in the Matopos and along the 
Mulungwane Hills. These activities are part of a Falcon boy’s heritage, 
and we are thankful for their return. Next year we shall continue with 


musical renaissance, To some extent, of course, we must accept these 
restrictions as necessary self-denials in the wider interests of the nation’. 


But while I don’t pretend that everything in the garden is lovely — 
I have done enough gardening to know that that euphoric state has not 
existed since Adam and Eve were evicted from Eden — nevertheless [ 
think we can view our present situation as a school with reasonable 
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and the middle and tail-end wasting away. Now, having begun to grow 
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we have the happiest possible relationship with the Mine Management, 
and I am more than satisfied that the interests of Falcon will be adequately 
protected — including our water supply. 


I know that many have fears that the almost insatiable demand for 
education in Zimbabwe will lead to a kind of levelling process which could 
not, in principle, allow the privileged and the excellent to co-exist with the 
overcrowded and underprovided; and, more especially, that schools like 
this may be regarded as anachronisms in the New Society. 


I am one of those who believe the Minister of Education when he 
says, as he has more than once, that he has no intention of interfering 
with independent schools; that he sees them as having a useful, albeit 
privileged, function; and that he has respect for the investment made in 
our schools by private enterprise and capital. Mr. Mutumbuka has found 
time to visit Falcon, and he was kind enough to say that he thought it was 
a good school, and that he approved of the work that was being done here. 
I think he probably — and perhaps rightly — regards us as an élitist 


institution, but curiously enough this seems to worry him less than it does 
me. 


Now I don’t in least mind being regarded as élitist in the academic 
sense. In the enormous task that faces the Ministry of Education in 
satisfying the expectations of the majority, there is bound to be some 
levelling down; and I have always believed that a proper function of 
independent schools is, to employ a much abused phrase, “to maintain 
standards” —— by which I mean to offer academic standards that are univer- 
sally acceptable and which will give entrée to any international institution 
of higher learning. There is, of course, more to education than this, and 
if I choose for the moment to ignore the more cultural aspects, it is not 
because I underrate them. 


But there are other senses in which I would not choose to be élitist. 
I would not, for example, want to become an élite that entirely excluded 
certain races or classes or religious denominations or income groups. In 
other words, this élitist education should be available to as many people 
as possible. 


There are two things that are likely to make us more élitist (in the 
wrong sense) rather than less. The first is the cost of this sort of education, 
which, in that depressing way of the inflationary age in which we live, is 
likely to grow rather than diminish. Apart from this “normal” inflation, 
our Costs are being pushed up by the crisis of economic expectation. This, 
of course, is happening in every sector of our society, and we ought not 
to resist it unreasonably; but a school is, perhaps, less well-equipped than, 
say, an industry, to absorb a 100 per cent increase to its wages bill. It is 
no comfort to me — and I am sure even less to you — that the sort of 
education we offer is relatively more expensive in South Africa, and even 
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more so in Britain. Thus it is cause for concern that rising fees may make 
what we offer available to fewer than more. 


The second thing that could make us more élitist is a rise in yang 
despite rising costs, resulting from a real or imagined deterioration Wy 
State Education. I hope very much that this will not happen, a e. 
I ever wish to profit from anything so damaging to the national in oe ; 
Nor do I{ think it would be in our long-term interests to become more bags u 
sive because of pressure for places from a minority able to pay high fees. 
How can this be avoided? oe eee 

, there are always scholarships and bursaries. By and large, 
ee o mint Riri the award of a scholarship means that vie ved 
else pays a little more. To a limited extent this can be ee beter 
the scholars are the pacemakers, and to attract and reward a han 
pacemakers is good for the rest of the field. : , 

are, too, certain schools in Britain that practise a s 
RE Se of wealth on the lines of Robin Hood, whereby the rich are 
soaked and the less affluent subsidised; but J think you have to be be 
sure of your market to get away with this, and it certainly helps to have 
one or two royal princes on your enrolment. 

Another possibility, and one from which we have profited here, is 
the Closed Scholarship. In effect, this means that an industrial or aie 
mercial concern subsidises one or two places each year for the ers 
their employees. I know that, over the years, this has enabled a ve . 
of boys to come to Falcon who might not otherwise have been a . 
afford it, and that certainly we have been richer for it. On similar lines 
is the Central Bursary Fund, which is supported by a number of Trusts 
and companies, and which has given invaluable assistance in me Clea 
the deserving needy at independent schools; but I’m afraid the demands 
for assistance have always far outnumbered the resources. iv 

It is too early to comment on the scheme of “Assisted cecal a 
now being introduced by the Conservative Government in Britain, i i 
could have lessons for us and be adaptable to our needs. What I fin _ 
interesting about the entirely different context of British education : t 
similarity of the problems facing independent schools. On the one Ra 
they are seeking to justify their existence on grounds of excellence (in : eir 
case against a threat to abolish them by the party in opposition); and on 
the other they are concerned by their exclusiveness — an Ee he. 
created in part by dissatisfaction with the State system and in part by fees 
of £3 000 a year. I believe that we too must find means to increase sate 
tance to those who would benefit from what we provide but who otherwise 
might be denied it. ; 

There is another kind of exclusiveness that I would wish to avoid. 

I said a little earlier that education in the best sense is not just academic, 
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but also cultural, and character-building as well. We are, whether we 
like it or not, a multi-cultural society, and if we are going to make things 
work between white and black and tribe and tribe, then we are faced 
with the problem of communication, not only in the sense of language, 
but also of culture. I could not help thinking about this when, last week 
I attended a service of carols in St. Mary’s, Essexvale, in which our choir 
was taking part. It was the familiar sort of carol service, with the Christmas 
story interwoven with Christmas music. But although there was a common 
theme — the story of the Nativity — musically it was interpreted by quite 
different cultures. Western culture contributed one or two charming 
traditional songs — English, French and, I think, Polish. Then there was 
the calypso rhythm of the Caribbean to the strumming of guitars; and then 
Mr. Manzini’s choir from eSikhoveni gave us the story in the context of 
Africa, with those easy rhythmic movements that come so naturally to 
Africans. And I thought: how impoverished we should be if, through 
lack of understanding — and more particularly through lack of effort to 
understand — we eliminated the Western or the Caribbean or the African 
interpretation of that story; and how much richer I would have been if 
I had completely understood the Sindebele words or, for that matter, the 
French words or the Polish words, if that had been the idiom. 

Of course we should seek to preserve our own culture; nor is a minority 
culture likely to be submerged if it is properly nurtured. Cultures can 
coexist, to the enrichment of one another — but you have to work at it. 

Before I close, it is expected of me that I should express my thanks 
to all those who have added to our repute by their achievements, or who 
have steered us through difficult passages with tact and firmness. My 
difficulty, as always, is to make what is expected sound sincere. I am 
thinking particularly about my staff, both teaching and administrative, and 
of those senior boys who have held posts of responsibility and are now 
leaving. 

For the staff, I know how fortunate I have been to have enjoyed such 
stability through the difficult past few years. My only complaint has been, 
not with them, but with that inexorable law that makes their average age 
increase with the passage of time. Sometimes, if this only means they are 
a little slower running between the wickets, it doesn’t matter very much; 
at others, as now in the case of Mr. Adlard, it means retirement after a 
long period of service as teacher, as housemaster and as a colleague. I 
would express to him and Mrs. Adlard my gratitude for their contribution 
to Falcon, and our good wishes for their retirement in Salisbury. 

As for the seniors and leavers, well I think it would be true to say 
that this has been a good year at the top. All too often one gives out 
badges of rank and those who receive them wear them like tailor’s dummies, 
insensitive to what they wear. Many of this year’s Prefects have not only 
led by example but have also been thoughtful about their responsibilities. 
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| recall one occasion this year when the Head Boy said to me: “Yes, I’ve 
been thinking about it, and I now realise you were quite right”. Gratifying 
as it is occasionally to be thought right, what really pleased me were the 
words “I’ve been thinking about it”! It always seems to me to be the 
essence of good leadership to think about what needs to be done; to think 
about how you are going to do it; and to think about the likely conse- 
quences. There is a tremendous need at this time for good management 
and good discipline, which are the ingredients of leadership, and neither 
is much good if it is not applied thoughtfully. 

There is one other desirable ingredient, namely vision; for as the 
writer of Proverbs said, where there is no vision the people perish. And 
the more privileged we are, the more we need that vision of the future and 
an understanding of how we can help to bring it about. My hope is that 
the young men who go out from this place will not, when things go wrong, 
sit back and say “I told you so” or “How typical!” — they can leave that 
sort of remark to my generation. It is for the old men to dream dreams of 
how things might have been if they hadn’t made a hash of them; it is for 
the young men to see visions, and to shape the future to their will. 


Speech by the Guest Speaker 


Professor L. J. Lewis 
C.M.G., B.Sc., Dip.Ed., F.C.P. 


I must begin by thanking the Headmaster for the honour he has done 
me by inviting me to address you on this occasion. For it is a privilege 
for an outsider to be invited to share in a school Prize Day, which is an 
occasion when past and present members of the school, parents and friends 
share in reviewing the activities of the school, give recognition to the merit 
demonstrated by pupils and say Godspeed to those who are about to 
venture into the wider world. 

At the same time to be invited to give the Prize Day address is an 
onerous responsibility. At the present time in Zimbabwe the responsibility 
is all the greater because we are faced with the consequences of a political 
struggle which has involved war, emphasised ideological antagonisms, 
disrupted the life of the people, destroyed the livelihoods of thousands of 
people and created much bitterness. The situation is the more complicated 
in that the whole world is in a state of confusion. There are wars and 
rumours of war. Old rules of conduct and forms of belief are threatened 
or broken; men are at once uplifted and bewildered by new knowledge 
which they do not know how to relate to what their fathers had known; 
they are frightened by new dangers, against which they seem to have 
inherited no safeguards, nor can they invent any. 
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In these circumstances, the question may well be asked what has one 
who has seen two world wars and their aftermaths to offer to young people 
on the brink of entry into adulthood and an inheritance so confused and 
threatening? 

There are, I think, two things I can do. 


In the first place I can draw your attention to some aspects of the 
general inheritance which can be shared by all educated men. Secondly, 
possibly I can offer you some words of encouragement. The specific 
character of that general inheritance to which for a few minutes I wish to 
draw your attention has been epitomised for me in some words written 
by Sir Richard Livingstone in 1938 when, for a second time in less than 
half a century, the lights were going out all over Europe. The world was 
on the brink of a war which was to end with the destruction of a city by 
an atomic bomb. A possibility which was not foreseen when the war 
broke out. Against the ominous background of a second world war Sir 
Richard Livingstone sought to make known to people who had no Greek 
a man named Socrates. He was born about the year 420 B.C. in Athens, 
the son of a working sculptor and a midwife. He has been described as 
moraily and intellectually one of the most remarkable figures in history, 
who has had a deeper influence on western civilization than anyone except 
Jesus Christ. 

These are the words of Sir Richard Livingstone I wish to draw to 
your attention: 


“From time to time without realising what it is doing mankind 
makes a step forward and finds itself in a new world. I am not 
thinking of such discoveries as those of fire or the boat or printing 
or electricity or natural selection, important as they are, but of 
something more fundamental — a new outlook, a new attitude to 
life, in which possibilities of endless development are contained, a 
tiny seed which is the parent of a forest, a stone flung into the 
waters whose ripple is carried to their remotest shores. At the 
moment of their making the importance of such discoveries may 
not be realised and certainly their ultimate effects will be unguessed, 
but, once the step forward is taken, the world is changed for ever. 
Such moments in history are the birth of Christ, and those centuries 
between 600 and 400 B.C. when Greece brought forth the Spirit of 
Reason — the desire to see things as they are, or, as Socrates 
expressed it in words equally simple and profound, to follow the 
argument where it leads. The appearance of this spirit is one of 
the greatest events in history, and the world has never been the 
same since its epiphany. It seems at times (and the same is true 
of Christianity) that it has made little difference, that men have 
not even begun to learn its lesson, and that intolerance, prejudice, 
and unreason are still unchallenged. But it is not so. The leaven 
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has been hid in the measure of meal and is working towards the 
leavening of the whole, though its action is slow, and though 
perhaps to the end there may be lumps of dough that it will never 
reach. Even today the achievements of reason are more impressive 
than its failures.” 

(A Portrait of Socrates, p.v.-vi.) 


Socrates not only talked of the necessity of following the argument 
where it leads, he lived it and died for it. He was executed by his country- 
men on charges of irreligion and of corrupting the young. He was offered 
an easy Opportunity to escape from prison. His opponents merely wished 
to silence him. His questioning and probing, his continual insistence upon 
reason had made them too uncomfortable in their consciences and chal- 
lenged their values and conduct. Socrates’ only objection was that by 
doing so he would be breaking the law. 


Probably more than at any time in the history of mankind it is 
necessary that we look at the facts and follow the argument where it leads. 
There are many difficulties to be surmounted in attempting to do so. Man 
has a great capacity for rationalising his prejudices, for being intolerant of 
the other point of view, and for chewing the fat as a substitute for rigorous 
intellectual discipline. More than at any other time in the history of 
mankind it is vital that we should seek to understand the point of view 
of other persons, show proper respect for others, and above all show com- 
passion for those who are weaker than ourselves, and be ready to succour 
those in need. 


It is perhaps the most ironical situation of all time, that on the one 
hand mankind is now better equipped in knowledge and technology to 
maximise the use of our material resources to the advantage of all people, 
and, on the other hand, is in such a position that one or two men, by 
authorising the pressing of a button, could release forces which can destroy 
the world. 


This state of affairs has come about in one lifetime. When I was a 
boy the telephone was a miracle. I remember the first car coming into the 
village where I lived. a model T. Ford. The doctor owned it. Previously 
he waiked or used a horse and trap to visit his patients. To send or receive 
a telegram was a matter of rare urgency. Today a telephone call across the 
world is a more common occurrence and a much easier thing to do than 
was the sending of a telegram for the majority of people in those days. A 
few years ago, as | was leaving home. a neighbour called in. As I left I 
heard my mother respond to the neighbour’s remark, “Oh! John uses 
acroplanes as we use buses”. 


As a boy I learnt to use log tables and a slide rule to perform calcu- 
lations speedily and accurately. Thanks to the micro-chip, in a few years 
from now [ have no doubt the pupils of this school will be using micro 
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computers as learning tools with as much aplomb as I had learnt to use 
the slide rule. 

And so my first message to you is this, despite all the rumours and 
confusions of our times there are potentials to your hands such as have 
never been available before. They have come about by men following the 
argument where it leads. Looking the facts in the face, establishing their 
inter-relationship, categorising, analysing, interpreting, applying the results 
and facing the consequences. 

Whilst we have been remarkably successful in pursuing the argument 
where it leads in respect of the material world, up to the present we have 
been hopelessly inadequate in doing so in respect of human affairs and 
human relationships. It is true that various great religions have spelt out 
various paths to grace and produced their saints and martyrs. But too 
few people have succeeded in freeing themselves from prejudice, anxietics 
and selfishness. Too many people are only too ready to die for a cause. 
Too few people are ready to live for a cause. 

Men at all times have too easily responded to battle cries. “My 
country right or wrong”, only too frequently, has been the response of 
men to questionable causes. At another level the response has been “I’m 
alright Jack. Stuff you”. With the tremendous enhancement of man’s 
potential for good and evil the necessity for all of us to develop and 
practice habits of industry, self-control, perseverance, reverence of what 
is noble, a strong sense of duty, consideration and respect for others is 
paramount. Without these qualities success in scholarship or in other 
skills we seek to cultivate in school or college or profession or art or craft 
will be of little worth. 

May I now turn to what for some of you is a more immediate concern. 
I am thinking particularly of those of you whose days in this school are 
now coming to an end. Some of you may know already what you want 
to do next. Some of you are set to enter a profession: medicine, the law, 
teaching; others to enter into business, commerce, industry, farming, the 
civil service; others of you may have aspirations as scholars, scientists, 
some to serve the Church. In whatever direction your aspirations or fate 
take you, you will be entering a new world, a world which will make new 
demands upon you, put new responsibilities upon you. A world in which 
new ideologies will appear or what will pass for new ideologies, but in 
fact will be but variations on old themes. For fundamentally humanity has 
changed little since achieving human status. A world which will some- 
times be harsh, may be depressing. A world which you may want to turn 
upside down. A world you may sometimes hate or wish to run away 
from. There will be good days, I hope many; there will be bad days, I 
hope few. Always remember you are your own person and always remem- 
ber there are friends and neighbours. Stand on your own feet, believe in 
yourself, have respect for your neighbour. 
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I have made reference to men’s success in applying reason to the facts 
of the material world. But I would remind you that “man differs from 
animals neither as the possessor of reason, nor as an inventor of tools and 
methods, but as a being capable of choice, one who is most himself in 
choosing and not being chosen for; the rider and not the horse; the seeker 
of ends, and not merely of means, ends that he pursues, each in his own 
fashion; with the corollary that the more various these fashions, the richer 
the lives of men become; the larger the field of interplay between indivi- 
duals, the greater the opportunities of the new and the unexpected; the 
more numerous the possibilities for altering his own character in some 
fresh or unexplored direction, the more paths open before each individual, 
and the wider will be his freedom of action and thought. (Isaiah Berlin, 
John Stuart Mill and the Ends of Life). 


I have been talking to you in serious terms for life is a serious matter, 
but it is also a joyful matter. As a boy J marvelled at the pleasure my 
father, a stone mason, got out of handling stone, it was hard work, but 
the cutting, shaping and setting of one stone on another and the completed 
work gave him a satisfaction which was infectious. It was the same in all 
he did, walking the mountainside, playing rugby, reading a book, in his 
later days watching a day’s cricket, talking with friends, his whole life 
epitomised in two lines of a poem by Robert Bridges : 


I too, will something make 
And joy in the making 


I hope that all of you, whatever your walk in life, may be infected 
with that spirit and be able to derive joy in all your ways. 


Prize Winners, 1980 


Grade 7: Class Prize: P. M. Wood. 
Form I: Form Prize: S. P. W. Bell. 

Good Work Prizes: C. T. Hinde, A. H. Playford, A. R. Gibbs. 
Form II: Form Prize: B. A. Campbell. 

Good Work Prize: P. D. Furber. 
Form III: Form Prize: C. P. Hume. 

Good Work Prizes: D. G. Muirhead, A. Z. Khumalo. 
Form IV: English: A. J. Stobart. 

French: A. J. Stobart. 

Afrikaans: G. G. du Plessis. 

Latin: A. J. Stobart. 

History: S. M. Needham. 

Geography: J. T. van Jaarsveldt. 

Mathematics: A. J. Stobart. 

Physics: A. J. Stobart. 

Chemistry: A. J. Stebart. 

Biology: A. J. Stobart. 
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Lower VI: 


Upper VI: 


English: G. A. Jolliffe. 

Afrikaans: I. Mackay. 

History: J. P. de la Fargue. 
Geography: I. A. Carle. 
Mathematics (single subject): D. P. Culley. 
Mathematics (pure): B. C. Rackham. 
Mathematics (applied): C. H. Oram. 
Physics: C. H. Oram. 

Chemistry: R. N. Cunliffe. 

Biology: R. N. Cunliffe, 

English: R. D. C. Williams. 

French: R. D. C. Williams. 
Afrikaans: A. M. Campbell. 

History: J. W. M. Hallatt. 
Geography: A. Youds. 

Economics: M. C. Collings. 
Mathematics (pure): J. P. Dilmitis. 
Mathematics (applied): C. J. Cunliffe. 
Physics: C. J. Cunliffe. 

Chemistry: B. Schur and A. J. Thomas. 
Biology: B. Schur. 


SPECIAL PRIZES: 


Handwriting: S. P. W. Bell. 

Reading (Junior): P. M. West. 

Reading (Senior): A. J. Stobart. 

Music: S. C. Bryan. 

Best Speaker’s Prize: A. J. Stobart. 

Humphrey Cup (Speech and Drama—Junior): B. A. Campbell. 
Agg-Manning Cup (Speech and Drama-—Senior): J. D. de la Fargue and 


.A. Buchanan. 


Art (Senior): B. Schur. 

Current Affairs (Junior): B. G. Campbell. 
Current Affairs (Senior): I. S. Dunn. 

Andrew Hope Memorial Essay: B. Schur. 

John Lamb Memorial Trophy: D. P. C. Tennick. 
Kim Margesson Memorial Trophy: A. J. Stobart. 
Governor’s Trophy: A. J. Thomas. 

Headmaster’s Prize: A. B. Gibson. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS (1981) 


Beit Fellowship: 


A. J. Pellatt (1973) 


Beit Scholarship: 


J. P. Dilmitis 


Major Government Scholarships: 


C. J. Cunliffe 
B. Schur 
D. P. C. Tennick 
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COLLEGE PREFECTS 
Standing: C. P. H. Knaggs, I. R. Pugh, A. M. Campbell, D. D. Mises Ad, POTS. 
Sitting: J. P. Dilmitis, D. P. C. Tennick, The Headmaster, A. B. Gibson, B. P. J. Wilson. 


Examination Results 1980 


(Passes in Scholarship Papers are marked with an asterisk. Lower VI who wrote 
A or M level papers are not included). 


Lower Sixth Physics Practical 


R. G. Bates 

D. M. Bruessow 
S. C. Bryan 
A. Buchanan 
A. M. Campbell 
M. C. Collings 
Cc. J. Cunliffe 
J. N. Davidson 
J. P. Dilmitis 
J. G. Ferguson 
D. J. M. Fraser 
I. P. Gardner 
A. B. Gibson 
G. A. Gilbert 
J. W. M. Hallat 
E. Hole 

M. G. Jeffreys 
C. P. AH. Knaggs 
C. H. Matthews 
D. D. Maver 
I. R. Pugh 

J. C. Richards 
D. A. Rochat 
B. Schur 

F. M. P. Taylor 
D. P. Tennick 
A. J. Thomas 
M. E. Walters 
J. W. White 

R. D. Williams 
B. P. J. Wilson 
R. S. Wolten 
A. K. Youds 


4 Passes 


Cr iPee ett EUR ear 1 Pa ey 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


P & A Maths, Physics, Chemistry. 

P & A Maths, Physics, Chemistry. 

Economics 

English, History 

Afrikaans, English, History. 

Economics, History, P & A Maths. 

Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Physics, Economics. 
P & A Maths, Physics. 

Pure Maths*, Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry. 
P & A Maths, Physics, Chemistry. 

P & A Maths. 

English, Geography. 

Physics, Chemistry, Biology. 

P & A Maths, Physics. 

English*, History, Economics. 

P & A Maths, Physics, Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

English, P & A Maths, Economics 

P & A Maths, Physics, Chemistry. 

P & A Maths, Physics, Chemistry. 

English. 

English. 

Geography. 

Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Chemistry”, Biology*. 
English. 

English, Economics, P & A Maths. 

Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Chemistry*, Biology’. 
Physics, Chemistry. 

Economics. 

English*, French, Economics. 

Geography, Economics. 

Economics. 

Geography, Biology. 


GCE. “M”? LEVEL 
P. J. Oram, A. D. Paul, H. Schur. 


3 Passes — R. D. Annesley, S. K. Danks, D. w. England, L. F. Hole, 
T. Masters, C. H. Oram, G. R. Pearson, I. R. Pugh, D. A. 
Rochat, J. S. M. Rodger. 


2 Passes — §. C. Bryan, J. R. D. Cochrane, I. R. Davies, P. R. S. 
Hefier, D. 8. Helfer, B. G. Hounsell, C. S. Kelly, S. G. J. 
McQuade, S. J. Philp, T. Powell, N. H. Scutt, N. H. Sly, 
N. Townsley. 


1 Pass — M.R. C. Davies, G. N. Weinberg. 
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GCE. “0” LEVEL eee for outstanding contributions to the school 
A. CAMPBELL | jor . rane 
10 Passes — A. J. Stobart. S BRYAN play “One More River’. 
9 Passes — ES. Dunn, G. du Plessis, M. N. Mabbutt, J. van Jaarsveldt. * | ; 
2 ? A. BUCHANAN 3 : . tion 
8 Passes — W. J. Hocking, J. F. G. Taylor. R. J. COWLING — — for outstanding igi + - constructi 
7 Passes — S.S. Brown, F. N. Kayisa, A. D. Kirkman, W. A. Maberly, of the set for the school play. 
S. M. Needham, S. M. Preller, P. M. A. Stansbury, G. P. A. S. DOUGLAS ) for outstanding technical assistance back- 
Sutton, A. N. Tennick. A. J. HOLBORN t e for the school play. 
6 Passes — AP. C. Dodds, I. N. Hammond, P. R. Maver, G. B. Smith. M. WALTERS | ag . 
A. M. Zieve. VERY — — for efficient maintenance of rugby equip- 
5 Passes — B. R. D. Beattie, G. A. Fraser-Valentine, J. M. H. Kemple, D. J. A — 
T. D. B. Rudd, S. A. Soutar. a as referee for 5th/6th rugby 
4 Passes — A. B. Brine, S. D. Grant, A. C. Hammond, M. C. Hounsell, K. J. JOUNING — — for assistance 1 Ist XV linesman. 
A. M. Little, P. J. McKechnie, M. L. Stubbs, S. M.S, group and also as 
Boule sg Tones (i) for hard work as Chapel Prefect. 
3 Passes ~~ M. Barnes, A. R. Douglas, M. P. Habgood, P. L. Hart, I. R. PUGH — — — (ii) for organisation of the School Dance. 
G. E. Nicolle, H. B. Scott, D. E. Smith. . d ke Club 
2 Passes ~ BM. Botton, S. P. I. Brown, J. C. S. Nicolle, G. C. M. Cc. HUME for services to the Woodsmoke Club. 
odmore. A. SIM F ices to 4th Form Forum. 
1 Pass — A. M. Anthony, M. M. L. Davis, D. J. Everett, LW. T.D. RUDD — — (i) for servic 


ig : i it Room. 
Graham, C. R. Partridge, B. Whitehead. (ii) for good ee eke aed tet 


Supplementary Passes: D. J. WORDSWORTH for services as Ist XI scorer. 


ee k in the 
B. W. Jolliffe (1), S. J. MacGregor-Sim (1), S. G. McQuade C. P. H. KNAGGS for their interest and ae os | 
@), B. M. Masters (1), T. Masters (1), R. B. Meikle (1), S. C. BRYAN j running of pee epee Chapel at Holy 
N. D. Roffey (1), P. C. Start (1), N. H. Scutt (1), N. G. J. JOLLIFFE — for faithful services to the Pp 
T , B. D. " wc munion. . ; 
gery @ oe lita A. J. THOMAS a ren contribution to mid-term services. 
Citations, 1981] S. C. BRYAN 
Ist Term: Musie 
C. H. MATTHEWS — for efficient organisation of team photo- 
graphs for the pavilion display. INTER-HOUSE SINGING COMPETITION 
D W. ENGRARS id dedicated service to the B ee-keeping The evening started off with a combined Grade VII and girls ec 
I. W. GRAHAM | Society. It was a pleasure to hear the recorder group and the presence of the girls 
— . — for efficient and enthusiastic service to the ill be sadly missed next year. ; 
N. J. SLY Natural History Society. a . this year was ‘I Vow to Thee My Country’, which was 
> BARNES = Fer efietent Se Oe ae erica teat ae a os ie suggested by Mr. Hudson last year, was that 
ili ‘ in unison. > ae ages : 
2nd Term: Ge Be Davin ns member of the house should perform in the set song. This sore 
B. SCHUR ] enerated considerable interest in the event throughout the school, even 
SB Tek for efficient and enthusiastic service to the S it did lead to a slight lowering of the general standard with the inclusion 
A. THOM AS [ Mylne Society. we te 
: of “growlers”. a ee 
G. JOLLIFFE | for efficient service to the Careers Room. One significant absence this year was any attempt at harmony 
K. I. MACKAY iy 


optional songs (except for a trace of it in Hervey’s song). As Mr. Hudson, 
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who adjudicated again this year, noted, hearing ten songs (five of them 
the same) ali sung in unison could be a bit dull. 


The two best houses in Mr. Hudson’s final analysis were Hervey 
and Tredgold. Tredgold’s set song was the best of the evening, as was 
Hervey’s optional song. The award was made to Tredgold in view of 
the fact that their optional song was a home-grown product, written by 
Sean Bryan. This, said Mr. Hudson, was something the whole schoo! 
could be proud of. 


Before the adjudication was given, the audience was entertained by 
Adrienne Cromar, Catherine Haddon and Ray Hoole playing a baroque 
sonata a& quattro. 


A.H. 


“Variety 80” 


The annual variety concert is a sensible tradition. It is, or it should 
be, an entertainment involving a large number of people, which serves to 
relieve the tension after a taxing winter term. Many people consider 
“Variety 80” to have been the best ever. It was a well-balanced performance 
showing more than usual talent, originality and vitality without a trace of 
vulgarity. 


Traditionally, staff interference is limited to last-minute censorship. 
Leaders always appear, commiittees are formed, talent scouts are sent out 
and technicians engaged. For two or three weeks strange noises can be 
heard coming from the stage. Trade in the tuck-shop below is conducted in 
shouts and parties of scrounging juniors may be seen dragging enormous 
piles of junk like busy ants hauling loot. 


Lively music was provided by Sean Bryan and Andrew Thomas with 
their guitars, Basil and Harold Schur with clarinet and trumpet and Grant 
Stewart on, as they say, keyboard. 


The Oates contribution was a brilliant send-up of a scene from the 
musical “Grease Lightning”, complete with a motor car wreck from the 
fifties with a genuine chromium grin on its face. Anthony Youds, a very 
talented newcomer, appeared from the flies perched on the new “engine”. 
Either he and his team of dancers had been extraordinarily well drilled or 
they had amazing natural talent. Perhaps it was a bit of both. The conclu- 
sion of the skit was a masterly example of the sophisticated lightinz and 
sound effects that can be, and often are, achieved with the simple equipment 
available. 
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Scenes from ‘One More River’ 


Scenes from ‘One More River’ 


As for the rest, it was all very entertaining. Who will ever forget the 
temporary hunchback Cochrane from Founders sprouting extra arms like 
an indian god or George Grey’s laconic Mexicans or the Tredgold film set? 
Alan Buchanan, another able newcomer, who was commended elsewhere 
in this issue for his dramatic ability, and Sean Bryan, the versatile musician, 
worked hard for this memorable evening. Of course they enjoyed it, but 
then, so did we — very much. 


AAT. 


Drama 
National High Schools, Theatre Festival 1980 


“ONE MORE RIVER” 
A Play by Beverley Cross 


The Cast 
JOHNNY CONDELL, the Bosun _.......... ..... JAMES DE LA FARGUE 
JACKO, a young seaman 2 estes GAVIN JOLLIFFE 
DANNY, the Géck Boy 2. sin aemrs sce eine _ veo THomAsS RUDD 
ROSS, an apprentice 2... se cen em sais. Beh CHARLES RICHARDS 
CHINA, a Seqmaty cee, sees etsees trie nese nate Eric THOMAS 
SIMIPRE A SCAMIAN “ce Gevicy none nee, ect anes) case JAMES HALLATT 
POMPEY, a seaman: ex-R.N. 2. es ... ALAN BUCHANAN 
FINCH, a carpenter... _..... OOP -aice caus is ANDREW STOBART 
IDUIBEY, THES COOK So ccuce eta cai asm wnm cine CHARLES KNAGGS 
TRIM, a greaser: a West Indian oe ee SEAN BRYAN 
IMN@K "a, SICASEr a car. ese Ga tus Ge ... ANDREW THOMAS 
SEWELE, the ‘mate 0c.  ciss jacsss anes eae wwe ANDREW CAMPBELL 


PRODUCTION TEAM 


Produced by A. A. Taylor 
Set made by H. A. C. Gane 
assisted by Ross Cowing 
Lighting and Sound by 
Mark Walters, Andrew Holborn and Stuart Douglas 
Music for “I Knew a Girl from Trinidad” and 
“J Once Loved a Girl and her Name it was Jeannie” 
composed by Sean Bryan 
Mrs. M. Taylor, Mrs. J. Reeve-Johnson, Mr. A. B. Davey, 
Mrs. H. Macdonald and Felicity Taylor helped with 
make-up, costumes, props, technicalities, prompting and 
general encouragement. 
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Adjudicator’s Report 


A splendid and in some places, emotionally moving evening. Despite 
the fact that I had read a different script from the one being performed, 
which left me a bit flummoxed, I found great merit in this production and 


would like to thank all of you for a most thought-provoking and worthwhile 
entertainment. 


DIRECTIONAL: Mr. Taylor’s direction in its interpretation of this 
play, characters and inter-personal relationships, explored in depth the 
motives and social comment of this well-constructed play. His grouping 
was excellent, as was his movement direction, which was so good that at 
times I was not aware of “stage” movement, so natural was his use of his 
actors. A little more help might have been given to some of his actors in 
the fields of analysis and motivation, which would have alleviated some 
of the vocal characterisation problems. Young, inexperienced actors need 
to know every second how they are thinking and feeling, and then how and 
why they move or speak. This was specially the case in Act I of the play 
where the author is invariably setting the scene and explaining the char- 
acters to us. More time needs to be spent on the first Act of any play, 
it is usually the most difficult for young actors to tackle. The director 
needs to motivate, explain and encourage talk about it. He needs to be a 
sounding board for all creativity, hopefully released in discussion and then 
to mould the ideas and inspiration into a workable whole. Improvisation 
on the text is a good tool to use here, especially in a dramatic play, so that 
the actors can explore a whole range of possibilities freely and uninhibitedly; 
select the best performance and gain a greater insight into their characters 
and relationships one to the other. I realise that time or rather the lack 
of it is always a problem, but I think you will find that extra time given to 
Act I reaps enormous benefits for the players as a whole. 


TECHNICAL: A magnificent set, beautifully detailed and painted. 
Excellent costumes and properties. The only let-down was the lighting, 
mainly through lack of equipment. However, the results achieved were 
satisfactory, except when actors were in the down-stage area where there 
was no lighting. Make-up, too, was adequate, but from where I was sitting 
I wasn’t really aware of the ageing that I saw later, back stage. However. 
this did not detract from my enjoyment of the performance. Stagecraft 
and management was well managed throughout and I think you made 
very good use of your basic facilities. You have a good basic hall that 
just needs a few alterations, such as the addition of a sounding board 
canopy, which could surely be made as part of a project in your carpentry 
department. I should be more than happy to assist and advise you in any 
way I can on any renovation and alteration you may wish to do. 
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isplay — ’t believe 
G: A great wealth of talent was on display — I don’t be 

Seas lie weak link. To single out any one Ge eee : i 
io belittle the achievements of others, because you were all ae : Ps ‘ 
performances that made the most impression on me were James Me 
Fargue’s CONDELL — a major talent here, who has a sat ne 
presence and a good voice. Alan Buchanan’s POMPEY also showe ee 
some moments of deeply felt and thought-out characterisation sc 
superb performance. TRIM, the West Indian greaser a : y 
Bryan was a little too African and provoked a lot of laug : ; oes a 
peanut gallery, which I’m sure were not intended by anol he a 
actors, but his performance contained some lovely moments an Si P rh 
and sang beautifully. Charles Richard’s ROSS also gave me a uti ce y 
studied and in-depth characterisation. This young man has great - : 
tivity and shows much promise. For me it was a pleasure ne see or 
wealth of talent with obvious enthusiasm, enjoyment and involvemen a 

TO SUM UP: An excellent vehicle for a boys’ school to m 
although as we discussed, I believe the Royal Court ile iar i 
and saw had more power than the script you were working cui) Ww - 
had some major weaknesses and flaws. That the evening worke ‘oe ste 
well, the audience and actors participating and enjoying themse se ? 
full, shows me that here was an excellently conceived, masterly pro pens 
1 shall look forward to hearing of your continued progress with gre 
interest. 


SUSAN HAINS, 
Adjudicator. 


The Houses 


Founders House 


Housemaster: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, Esq. 
House Tutor: A. TAYLOR, Esq. 
Head of House: A. J. THOMAS 
House Prefects: J. R. Cochrane (1st Hern); C.J. Cunliffe, S. K. Danks 
(3rd Term), B. W. Jolliffe, I. R. Pugh (College Prefect), B. Schur. 


“We make a living by what we get, but we make a life by what we 
give’. Sir Winston Churchill 


The year 1980 was challenging and yet most satisfying for the House. 
Real progress has been made in developing sensible attitudes, self confi- 
dence, and greater strength of character. The results are more than 
gratifying. 


Our academic record has bettered those of the past five years. The 
conscientious approach of our Sixth formers towards their studies inspired 


Although many moze participated in Clubs and Societies, apathy still 
exists in certain quarters. This is a pity and must be rectified! However 
B. Schur, A. J. Thomas, C. Oram, G. A, Joliffe and N. J. Sly showed great 
enterprise and leadership in cultural activities. Special mention must also 
be made of the valuable services rendered to the college in various fields 
of organisation by C. J. Cunliffe, R. H. Laubscher, K. Mackay, I. R. Pugh 


School sporting teams have had a fair share of keen and talented 
Founders members. Inter-house competitions were of a very high standard 
and thus all the more enjoyable. The house acquitted itself admirably. 
Well done to J. R. Cochrane, D. M. Curtis, B. W. Jolliffe and I. R. Pugh 
for carning colours, and to C. J. Cunliffe for gaining colours in athletics 
and honours in hockey. 
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Ma Up and Down 


~ 4 At Warwick East 


Installing the Pumps at Warwick East 


Full credit must go to the prefects who, by sheer example and positive 
leadership steered the House to the success it enjoyed. A. J. Thomas was 
an cxemplary Head of House. He showed sympathetic understanding and 
genuine concern for all, and devoted a considerable amount of his time 
and energy towards helping others along paths best suited to their needs 
and talents. We applaud his services. 

My special thanks go to Mr. Taylor for the beneficial influence he has 
had on us all. 

R.R-J. 


Hervey House 


Housemaster: P. V. A. PHILIPS, Esq. 
House Tutor: R. J. HOOLE, Esq. 
Head of House: C. P. H. KNAGGS 
House Prefects: G. Gilbert, D. Helfer, T. Masters, G. Pearson, J. White, 
R. Wolton. 


Hervey, being the smallest house in the College, has held its end up 
very well this year, and although we were not victorious in very many 
fields, throughout the year Hervey has shown a great deal of determination 
and spirit in all aspects of the school life. 

Academically Hervey has produced some very pleasing results, and 
I feel two boys deserve special mention; of the Seniors A. Stobart, who 
took every form prize for which he was eligible, as well as the Senior 
Best Speakers prize and the Senior Reading prize; and of the Juniors, S. 
Bell, who averaged first in most of his subjects, and won the Junior 
Handwriting competition. 

On the Sports field, Hervey produced some very pleasing results: 
although we did not shine in the Athletics, there were some good individual 
results: C. MacLeod excelled in the Open age group and won the cups 
for the Senior Open, Long, Triple and High Jump. We won the Senior 
Water Polo cup, and P. Start won the cup for the Open Individual Medley. 
In the Diving competition, R. Partridge and D. Chamberlain were placed 
first in their age groups. G. Gilbert and T. Masters must be mentioned 
for their successes in sport; Gilbert for being chosen for the Zimbabwe 
Schools Water Polo team, and also for playing for the Zimbabwe Schools 
Rugby, and Masters for being selected for Zimbabwe Schools ‘B’ team for 
Hockey. 

The House has run smoothly this year and the prefects have 
co-operated and worked well together. 

It remains for me to wish next year’s prefects and Hervey all the 
best, and all the leavers success and happiness for the future. 


C.P.H.LK. 
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Oates House 


Housemaster: G. A. MACDONALD, Esq. 
House Tutor: N. ASHBY, Esq. 
Head of House: B. P. J. WILSON 
House Prefects: A. M. Campbell (College Prefect), I. P. Gardner 
B. G. Hounsell, A. D. Paul, A. K. Youds, A. Buchanan. 


This year has generally shown impro 
vement al 
Bigs ine the usual ups and downs. She aioe ei 
“rom last year’s scarcity of cups we have little i 
n € room left in the cup- 
board this year. The house gained thirteen cups excluding the deen 


this showed in the Senior Waterpolo and j i 
th i 
we ve ae in the Athletics flay evenea ae i 
n the academic side Oates managed to gai 
- e d le Oates gain two cups alth 
ee a es gl . ie perch in Oates. The Carpal pera 
Ty talented in the field of Speect 
et speakers competitions, One een Si 
€ general level of work was maintained during th 
; ; € year, and 
a Poa ob be put in by the seniors before the and of Meat 
[ ene ; nd one hopes that the results will reflect this when they 
The Junior group showed their academic tal i i 
ent, especially in the F 
a Ree oe and B. A. Campbell averaged Eat rises et 
: p Tm Itis got more into the rhythm of work toward t 
the year and one hopes they will continue this into 198] for se 
-levels. Outstanding among the Form Is was S. Cozens who maintained 
a “a flow of pluses throughout the year. 
’ tere were two new additions to the upper VI form at tl inni 
of the year and they were A. K. Youds and A. Buchanan. Thee 


! can only hope that next i 
_ year will be more prosperous with 
larger numbers in the house and I wish all the peu ae des gale 
house the very best in the future. 
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George Grey House 


Housemaster: E. J. MARAIS, Esq. 
House Tutor: R. L. ASHBY, Esq. 
Head of School: A. B. GIBSON 
Head of House: J. P. DILMITIS 
House Prefects: R. D. Annesley, M. C. Collings, C. H. Matthews and 
S. J. Philp. 


For George Grey this year has been another success story on the 
sports field and, to a lesser extent, academically. Despite a relatively small 
intake of boys, the house still managed to secure the Athletics Shield, 
having won only a single individual trophy, a proud team achievement. 
The Seniors reversed all previous disappointments this year by taking 
the Inter-House cricket cup. The Juniors excelled themselves by gaining 
a most convincing victory in the team Cross-country competition. Academi- 
cally the house appears to have entered a more dedicated era, and we look 
forward to greater achievements in this sphere. The house has certainly 
had a happy year, although we shall be saddened by the loss, at the end 
of this year, of our House Tutor Mr. Ashby. The leavers wish the house 
the best of luck for the future. 

M.C.C. 


Tredgold House 


Housemaster: F. R. G. REED, Esq. (1st Term) 
A. B. DAVEY, Esq. (2nd and 3rd Terms) 
House Tutor: A. B. DAVEY, Esq. (1st Term) 
J. A. W. GOODBURN, Esq. (2nd and 3rd Terms) 
Head of House: D. P. C. TENNICK 
House Prefects: D. D. Maver (College Prefect), S. C. Bryan, J. W. M. 
Hallatt, T. Powell, G. Ferguson. 


At the end of the first term Frank Reed left Tredgold to go farming 
in Bindura and Mr. Davey took over. The latter has since proved to be 
an efficient and enthusiastic housemaster and has become a valuable asset 
to the house. 

Tredgold seems to have had a successful year in most departments. 
The library now boasts an impressive array of silverware, ranging from 
sporting to cultural activities. To consider the highlights, Tredgold once 
again dominated the cross-country competition talking three out of the 
four cups. We managed to produce eleven people for the hockey and 
rugby tour of Natal in the April/May holidays. In the third term we 
won the gala for the first time in sixteen years and also won the singing 
competition. The Academic Challenge “owl” came back to Tredgold for 
the second year in succession. 
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As far as individual achievements are concerned Donald Avery 
managed to win the singles and doubles tennis tournament for the third 
successive time. David Tennick represented the Nuffield cricket team 
and also captained the Matabeleland rugby side. 

The juniors at the moment, show a great degree of potential and 
Tredgold as a whole has a promising future. It remains only for the 
leavers to wish the house the best of luck for the future. 


D.PiC YT. 


Junior House 


Junior House returned to its normal strength of nine in 1980 but 
rather lacked the high fliers of previous years who tended to lead by 
example. Nevertheless, most of the boys did represent the school in one 
sport or another, and P. Smith excelled in swimming. 

The combat course has been extended and became very demanding in 
skill, agility, strength and nerve. The boys were naturally introduced to 
it gradually and attained a fluency which earned the respect of a vanquished 
invitation team from the Ist Rugby fifteen. The boys again made small 
wood and metal items, tried their hands at elementary rope splicing and 
serviced two mature vehicles which included simple dismantling and repair 
jobs. Hobbies initiated by the boys have been disappointingly thin this 
year but bird watching and identification caught on only to be eclipsed 
by a healthy interest in snakes and their habits. There have been only 
passing phases with stamps, coins, fishing, minerals and rocks etc. which 
is a pity — during these formative years, an enquiring mind and a breadth 
of interests are sound foundations on which to build. 

I would like to express my appreciated to P. Bennie, J. de la Fargue, 
B. Rackham, R. Wilson, D. Avery and R. Laubscher for all the work 
they put into the House and the sympathetic help they gave to the boys. 


G.A. 
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Cricket 1980 


The College cricket teams entered the new decade in fine style and 
produced excellent over-all results for the 1980 season. In fact, the lack 
of consistently strong opposition for the talented senior sides has been 
the only disappointing feature — otherwise all players showed commend- 
able sportsmanship and their turnout was impeccable. How pleasant 
it is to see cricketers looking like cricketers in these days of casual team 
dress. 

The results of a successful Mashonaland iour and ail the other matches 
are included in this report and it would be too cumbersome to list all the 
individually commendable efforts in this section. One must, however, 
congratulate Adrian Gibson and David Tennick for winning Zimbabwe 
Schools caps for the second year in succession, and also Paul Bennie, 
David Curtis and Charles Collings (reserve) for their Matabeleland selec- 
tion. Gibson also captained the Matabeleland side and has set an 
excellent example as First Team skipper for the past two years. 

What of the future? The events of 1980 have shown that liaison with 
South Africa has been terminated, and one must hope that schools cricket 
here wili not suffer, now that Currie Cup and Nuffield tournaments are a 
thing of the past for Zimbabweans. 

The cricket authorities have already shown much initiative and it 
would seem that they are fully prepared to look elsewhere for further 
competition — let us hope that they are as successful as their Hockey 
counterparts. In the interim, therefore, one would hope that the high 
cricketing standards at Falcon College continue to thrive as all Zimbabwe 
adjusis to a new and exciting future. Since the school started, cricket has 
been part of every boy’s life — from the planting of the grounds, pitches 
and nets in the early days, to the enjoyment of the excellent facilities that 
exist at present. It must not be allowed to take second place, even if the 
organisation of a well-run internal league is necessary to make up for lack 
of opposition from other centres in Matabeleland. 

Finally, the writer would like to thank all coaches, ground staff and 
catering personnel for their cheerful co-operation yet again, and would 
also like to extend a hearty welcome to Mr. John Worwood who will take 
over the cricket season in 1981 — having wisely decided to abandon the 
cold North for another stint at the College. 

R.L.A. 


OLD BOYS’ CRICKET MATCH: 13/9/1980 


The College enjoyed one of the best Old Boys’ weekends for many 
a year when nearly 50 past students (and some wives, children and girl 
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friends) made the effort to attend the cricket match and the reception at 
the Headmaster’s house afterwards. In the Old Boys’ section you will find 
a list of all those who attended, and a pleasing feature was the fact that 
a large variety of vintages were represented — which made it all the more 
interesting for everybody. There followed a most successful raid on the 
Essexvale Club after the braai, with the majority of revellers taking advan- 
tage of the free bus service provided by the College. At this stage we 
would like to thank that faithful band from South Africa (the Moseleys, 
Dave James and Richard Blackwell) for all their support in the past and 
hope that now the war is over the Old Boys’ Match and weekend will 
attract even larger numbers. 


Now to the match itself: The College went in to bat first and Paul 
Moseley promptly despatched Curtis in his first over. Some good knocks 
by Collings (58), Wolton (51) and Matthews (28) eventually saw the Ist 
XI total reach 173 all out; but not before Gibson had made the Old Boys’ 
field on the Sunday morning (the match having started on Saturday after- 
noon). This was not appreciated by certain members of the Old Boys’ 
team, and when the umpire had cause to savour the aroma that surrounded 
the loudest of the complainants, it was not difficult to imagine why they 
were so pained. Nevertheless, there was some very good, ‘tight’ bowling 
on the part of Old Boys and our batsmen had to work for their runs. Kevin 
Langham (3-27) and Mike Hogge (4-25) were particularly effective, whilst 
Paul Moseley did little else after dismissing Curtis except make a lot of 
noise trying to bowl bumpers and appeal at the same time. Needless to 
say the Umpire remained unmoved by this Transvaal-type behaviour and 
found his revenge later that evening. 


__Old Boys’ also lost a quick wicket at the start of their innings (Pete 
Killick caught off Meikle’s bowling for 0) but Mark Hodges (23) supported 
by Dave Alexander, who was batting well, took the score to 26 when 
Hodges was bowled by Meikle. In came Alastair Coulson (who had made 
a lot of noise whilst fielding) but he was soon silenced by Gibson who 
bowled him when on 5 paltry runs. Mike Hogge (52) and Dave Alexander 
(40) then settled into a useful partnership and eventually pushed the score 
to 121 for 5. Pete Saunders scored zero, and this took the score to 121 for 
6. It was then left to Paul Moseley to try to rescue the situation. He batted 
well but was not ably supported by Dave Heathcote (0) and Dave Long 
(0) and when he finally fell to Gibson for 23 runs the writing was on the 
wall. In the end Old Boys totalled 156 and the College won an entertain- 
ing and exciting match by 16 runs. Let us hope that there will be many 
more such fixtures in the future. 
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1ST XI TOUR OF MASHONALAND COUNTRY DISTRICTS 


During the August holidays a most enjoyable cricket tour of the 
Mashonaland country districts took place and the First Eleven, unbeaten 
in schoolboy matches for the whole of 1980, learnt a few lessons from some 
of the senior members of the cricketing world — with the result that they 
won one game, lost two and drew two. The cricket and the hospitality 
were both extremely enjoyable and we would like to thank all those who 
went out of their way to accommodate us and to play against us. I would 
also like to congratulate Adrian Gibson and his team for their mature and 
sensible approach both on and off the field, which was a credit to the 
College and which brought several complimentary remarks from outsiders 
as well as from those who have links with Falcon. 


16/8/1980: vs SALISBURY SOUTH at SALISBURY SOUTH 
COUNTRY CLUB 


Falcon: 210 for 9 declared. Salisbury South: 193 all out. 
Falcon won by 17 runs 


The College won the toss and batted first, with De La Fargue (66 n.o.) 
and Meikle (47) helping the total to 210. Our opponents set about the 
target with a will and were 3 wickets down with 100 runs to go at one 
stage. The quick bowlers were treated with little respect (as was the 
case for most of the tour) but Gibson made wise use of his own (and the 
other) spin bowling, plus the accurate and nagging length of Bennie’s 
deiiveries. The result was a very exciting win for Falcon in the dying 
moments of the match with Gibson (5-70) and Bennie (4-74) being the 
most successful bowlers. Cowper (46) and Pete Dorward (43 n.o.) were 
the main scorers for Sailsbury South. 


17/8/1980: vs NORTON at NORTON COUNTRY CLUB 
Falcon: 249 for 5 declared. Norton: 130 for 5. Match drawn 


This match was a comedy of errors for the Norton team, who dropped 
so many catches and missed so many other opportunities of dismissing 
our batsmen that they were fairly peeved off by the time lunch came around. 
Their best bowlers (Steenkamp, Munsen and Moore) were all Mashona- 
land Districts XI players, yet we managed to declare at 249 for 5, half an 
hour after lunch. David Curtis notched his maiden century for the first 
team and ended up with 142 runs to his name. At one stage he was 
involved in a run-out muddle, and was actually 22 yards away from where 
he should have been, yet he tried to save the situation by running for his 
crease, and lo and behold the ’keeper missed the run out! Had he not 
made an attempt to reach his end and had he walked to the Pavilion instead 
(the situation looked so hopeless!) he would have thrown away a century. 
Let that be a lesson for all. Falcon batted on after lunch, but displayed 
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one of the weaknesses of Gibson’s otherwise fine captaincy — namely an 
inability to sum up the time: runs-needed ratio and get on with the scoring 
when runs and not wickets in hand were the criterion. As a result the 
score trickled along for a mere 10 runs or so and we lost nearly 40 minutes 
of time which should have been used trying to winkle out the opposition. 
And they needed winkling out too! Stung by the fact that these “school- 
kids” had made them chase leather all morning and after lunch as well, 
they made sure of forcing a draw with Shepherd (47) and Dobson (37) 
being the mainstays of their innings. Nevertheless, it was a most enjoy- 
able match and the Falcon players did learn a lot about senior cricket 
and the attendant mutterings that occur from time to time when a side 1s 
on the receiving end of attacking batsmen! It must be mentioned, of 
course, that Curtis (142) and Rob Meikle (72) put up a new opening record 
for the College in this match (218). There were also many Falcon parents 
at the after-match party and the writer’s umpiring was roundly criticised 
because he had sent Mr. Kirkman back to the pavilion (out I.b.w. first ball) 
after that gentleman had spent so much time and trouble organising the 


fixture! Nevertheless, the evening ended well and the tour was proving to 
be a success, 


20/8/1980: vs DAVE BAWDEN INV ITATION XI at 
SALISBURY SOUTH 


Falcon: 262 for 5 declared. Dave Bawden XI: 264 for 9. 
Falcon lost by 1 wicket 


We moved back to Salisbury South Country Club for this mid-week 
fixture against a team selected by Dave Bawden from the young and 
talented to the old and wiley. And what an excellent selection it was, for 
it provided us with our most nail-biting finish and also the first loss for 
the First XI. The tag ‘unbeaten team’ (and all the attendant nonsense that 
it implies) was removed and at the same time a lot of cricketing lessons 
were dished out: both by the Falcon Team and by the seniors. Despite 
the fact that our first three batsmen ran themselves out (they forgot that 
they were up against some fielders who were still playing for the country) 
with the total at 60, Tennick (90 n.o.) and Collings (65) refused to be 
daunted by the situation. Some excellent, sensible attacking batting soon 
had the Invitation XI skipper worried as the score rushed to 215, before 
Collings was dismissed for reasons best known to himself. Here the 
schoolboys were handing out a lesson or two and some of the fielding side 
were not at all happy! Adrian Gibson made a most sensible declaration 
at 264 (even though it deprived Dave Tennick of a century) with five 
wickets still standing, since the time factor was now paramount. The 
Opposition soon showed that they meant business and the challenge was 
on. The score rushed to 124 for 3 with Bawden (63), Liddiard (47) moving 
at well on two runs or more a minute. Then came the Gibson/Bennie 
bowling spell that was to turn the tide yet again. Both these players found 
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ear: ; ad d 
immaculate length and direction in the face of aggressive opposition an 
ees racatal to take wicket after wicket as the Spee sae bs 
bowling in search of the winning total. (Gibson 5-87 an ——— 
At 221 for 7 it seemed the match was back in Falcon’s ian € : oo 
very important catches were put down at this crucial stage, an S ; ee 
lesson was driven home as Kilburn (90 n.0.) took sone ste mn 
to bring his team back into the reckoning. In gathering ar fm 
Bawden XI won this exciting match with one wicket to _- tat 7. 
Whiley and Rob Scott tried to farm the bowling out to e a) ‘ioe ae 
notable dismissal in this game was that of Giles Dorward, < ey < 
by Adrian Gibson’s first ball for 0 —- after he had threatened a pts 
revenge on our skipper at the termination of the previous —, = - 
Salisbury South! Never mind Giles, your organisation on our be ae 
Salisbury South was most appreciated, even though we were never g 
the benefit of a batting lesson as well! 


23/8/1980: vs UMVUKWES at UMVUKWES COUNTRY CLUB 
Umvukwes: 230 for 5 declared. Falcom: 198 for 5. Match drawn 


i inti because 
his was, perhaps, the most disappointing match on the tour, 
we did ial ne the run rate: time ratio properly and ee oe 
oy Mieigte minis Piven fess Cae ie teeter eae 
s skipper Pat McVey. w : 

pecan ae made more flexible batting order po ec a 
perhaps allowed the more aggressive players a chance to go ahea . os 
As it was, Gibson played a very neat and careful 25 but it go a 
was required, especially with hard hitters such as ae r “li 
Podmore denied the time to really have a go at the bowling before oo ns 
up. The criticism is well-intended, since Gibson led the brane al Be 
ail other departments that one hesitates to put in writing what might een c 
a minor flaw, but it did cost us the chance of victory a few ive uri g 
1980 and 1979. For the record, Mike Bentley (92) and aes ( Wie 
top scorers for Umvukwes, whilst Gibson (3-70) was the eh = 
bowler. A neat 50 by Curtis and a hard-hit 62 by. Collings were the mai 
features of the game ‘that could have been but wasn’t’. 


24/8/1988: vs CENTENARY/UMVUKWES COMBINED XI at 
UMVUKWES 
: r 1 out 
Centenary/Umvukwes: 123 all out. Falcon: 60 al 
Centenary/Umvukwes: 31 for 0 declared. Falcon: 77 for 5 
Centenary/Umvukwes won by 63 runs on the first innings 
i e inst Umvukwes 
This game was a complete contrast to the one against Um 
the day blore. and although we were well-beaten on the first innings, we 
put up a much more spirited batting display in the second knock. Pat 
McVey (once again at the helm) had chosen a stronger side for this Sunday 
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encounter and some good cricket was produced by both sides. Falcon 
did well to dismiss the talented Centenary/Umvukwes XI for a mere 123 
runs with Bonsor (32) being the highest scorer. Spin-twins Curtis (4-46) 
and Gibson (4-26) did the main damage on a pitch that was helping the 
bowler, and this was to prove ominous for the Falcon batting later. At 
the start of our innings, Nuffield pace-bowler Symmonds, who had initiated 
the less-experienced batsmen in the previous day’s match with some fiery 
bowling, was played with more confidence, and it seemed we might be off 
to a good start. The Centenary skipper, however, had also noted the 
assistance the pitch had given our spinners and so he opened at the other 
end with Dolphin, whose well-flighted and varied deliveries soon had our 
side in all sorts of trouble. This was their first encounter with a seasoned 
and current first-class bowler, and they were mesmerised. In the end he 
landed 7 wickets for 22 runs and only Gibson (23) showed any resistance 
and lack of panic. It is in a situation like this that Gibson’s phenomenal 
concentration and determination pay off and he enjoyed the challenge but 
Tan out of partners. Pat McVey then allowed his team to knock up a 
quick 31 runs, and declared — leaving us 95 runs to win in 35 minutes. 
It was at this stage that the Falcon batsmen were allowed to really show 
their mettle and they tore into the challenge with such aggression that 
Dotphin was taken off after 6 overs with no less than 35 runs clouted off 
him! Curtis (28), Carle (23) and Collings (14) pushed the score at such 
a rate that when stumps were drawn we were only 17 runs short of the 
winning total with 5 wickets in hand. Pat McVey admitted afterwards 
that at one stage he thought he had made a grave error in his calculations! 
What a pity we did not see a bit more of this aggression at times! 

It was, nevertheless, a fine ending for the last match of the tour and 
here I would like to thank Jean and Garnett Bonsor, Pat McVey and all 
the other people who made our stay so enjoyable — it was a wonderful 
experience. Thanks, too, to our touring parents — Mr. Curtis, the Carles 
and Mr. Podmore for their support and for doing the scoring, and to the 
boys themselves for providing the matches for us to watch, to enjoy and, 
at times, to criticise from the safety of the boundary! 


R.LA. 


2nd February; FALCON vs PLUMTREE 


ist XI: Falcon won by 3 wickets: 
Piumiree: 109 all out. (Reinders 42, Gibson 5-39, Bennie 4-23). 
Faleon: 119 for 7. (Collings 39 n.o., Tennick 26, Storey 3-27, Nicolle 2-27). 
2nd XI: Match drawn: 
Falcon: 221 for 4 declared. (de la Fargue 113, Carle 57, McKenzie 2-49), 
Piumtree: 189 for 2. (Nicolle 77, Child 54). 
Under 15A: Falcon won by 2 wickets: 
Plumtree: 56 all out. (James 19, Curtis 3-13, Rudd 6-10). 
Falcon: 61 for 8. (Curtis 44 n.o., Barbour 5-23, Bowman 3-35), 
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14A: 1 by 29 runs: ' 
Vette ait (Warten 32, Fallon 21, Clark 5-54, Henneberg 4-32). 


Plumtree: 113 all out. (Spencer 34, Henneberg 25, Dorward 4-13, Warren 4-21). 
13A: Plumtree won by 6 wickets: 
sa Falcon: 67 all out. (McKenzie 15, Brebner 3-11, Farrell 3-6). 
Plumtree: 70 for 4. (Woodrow 43, igen Cousins 3-10). 
: by an innings an runs: F 
ey ey ee (Fullarton 40, Parsons 31, Jones 29, Pritchard 22, 


-30, Clark 3-71). ; ; : 
is oa oe aes 22, Fullarton 4-15, Contiev 3-16, Shiels 3 11), 


and 24 all out. (Higgins 4-1, Shiels 3-6). 
9th February: FALCON vs C.B.C. 


: by 139 runs: ' i 
i a ng declared. (Collings 71 n.o., Curtis 53, Carle 46, Sutton 3-57). 
C.B.C.: 91 all out. (Martin 24, Petler 5-31, Bennie 3-19). 
3rd XI: Falcon won by 15 runs: ? 
: 115 all out. (Grant 21, Tennick 18, Kerr 4-35). 
ae 106 all ae cee 53 n.o., Geary 23, Grant 6-35, Maver 4-36). 


: by 60 runs: ; ' 
— fee Ot a ae Cea onl 42, Rudd 23, Jamieson 23, Kelly 4-64, 


4-54). 7 
cree wt all a (Kelly 41, Blatch 32, Butler 5-19, Jamieson 2-11). 


Under 14A: Match drawn: 
.B.C.: 115 for 8. (Osman 44, Vahsee 15, Furber 2-10). : 
Sea rt for 3 (Fallon 32, Dorward 17, Campbell 17, White 22, Brown 
4-29, Ronald py nee pl aeede 
Under 13A: Falcon won by an innings an : 
.B.C.: 27 all out. (Chaning-Pearce 5-1, Playford 3-16). : 
ee cs for, 3 rere (Cozens 39, Playford 27, Chaning-Pearce 27). 
C.B.C.: 84 all out. (Pearce 40, Cormack 3-7, Playford 4-13). 
J : by 14 runs: 
a fic: We ar oak ‘Fallon 33, Chamberlain 17, Boesen 16, a 4-39). 
C.B.C.: 94 all out. (Rowe 28, Hinde 4-22, Henderson 3-36, Boesen 3-2 , 


16th February: FALCON vs MILTON 


° d $ % é 
" “Evsittone (77 all out. (Brownlee 60, Pearson 47, Gibson 5-60, Bennie 5-55). 


Falcon: 170 for 5. (Carle 52, Gibson 49 n.o., Kettle 3-66). 
I: Match drawn: , 
“— taleoa: 187 for 7. (Culley 81, Rochat 35, Pettican 3-38). 5 
Milton: 75 for 9. (Van Niekerk 28, Maver 5-21, Buchanan 3-22). 
3rd XI: Falcon won by 174 runs: eee 
: 198 all out. (A. Hammond 42 n.o., Grant 35, van Ryne ). 
Miia: 24 all out. (Grant 5-10, Beattie 3-9); and 33 for 9. (A. Hammond 6-15, 
Gardner 2-11). ceca 
15A: Milton won by 54 runs: 
ae Milton: 96 all out. (Venn 52, Vera 6-42, Rudd 4-30). 
Falcon: 41 all out. (Hulley wi lig pee 3-12). 
: i by an innings and 21 runs: E ‘ 
penal Matee Tie cll tWentzel 38, Parshotam 31 n.o., Douie 6-16, eee 3 st 
Falcon: 40 all out. (Kirkman 13, Scott 4-15, Fouche 2-2, Cunard 2-6); an 
55 all out. (Stijkel 27, Cunard 4-8, Scott 3-22). 
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Under 14A: Falcon won by 4 runs: 


Falcon: 80 for 4. (Evans 32, Dorward 28, Rix 2-20, Finch 2-25). 
Milton: 76 all out. (Finch 28, Holleran 17, Dorward 4-16, Evans 3-26). 
Under 14B: Milton won by 40 runs: 
Milton: 67 all out. (Cox 23, Wilson 13, Hume 5-21, Henning 2-6). 
Falcon: 27 all out. (Hole 10, Cox 5-14, Friend 2-0, Wilson 2-2). 
Under 13A: Falcon won by 76 runs: 
Falcon: 120 all out. (Chaning- 
Milton: 44 all out. (Ross 21, Chaning-Pearce 6-11, Cozens 3-13). 
Under 13B: Falcon won by 4 wickets: 
Milton: 65 all out. (Williams 26, Henderson 4-20, Clark 3-13). 
Falcon: 123 all out. (Ridley 42, Berkau 15, Boesen 15, Cockcroft 4-28). 


8th March: FALCON vs HAMILTON 

Ist XI: Falcon won by 6 wickets: 
Hamilton: 91 all out. (Chandler 21, Crocker 18, Bennie 4-31, Gibson 3-29). 
Falcon: 186 for 8. (Gibson 48 n.o., Carle 40, Curtis 26, Rose 4-44). 

2nd XI: Falcon won by 6 wickets: 
Hamilton: 73 all out. (Dale 20, Maver 2-6, Rochart 2-11, Buchanan 2-10). 
Falcon: 136 all out. (Culley 59, Anthony 23, Levey 5-19, Doves 3-46). 

3rd XI: Falcon won by 234 runs: 

Falcon: 254 all out. (Tennick 70, Grant 43, Maver 41, Shovelin 3-42). 


Hamilton: 20 all out. (A. Hammond 6-12, Beattie 3-7) and 119 for 8. (Jones 
27 n.o., I. Hammond 2-9, Powell 2-13). 


Under 15A: Falcon won by 119 runs: 
Falcon: 177 for 7. (Jamieson 85, Rudd 43, Smith 3-23). 
Hamilton: 58 all out. (Wylie 14, Rudd 4-6, Jamieson 2-14). 
Under 14A: Match drawn: 
Falcon: 50 all out. (Evans 13, Dorward 12, Level 8-15). 
Hamilton: 50 all out. (Jones 15, Freeman 14, Evans 7-17, Warren 3-25). 
Under 14B: Falcon won by 4 wickets: 
Hamilton: 47 all out. (Liddle 11, Henning 5-8). 
Falcon: 76 all out. (Wenham 23, Rouse 16, Behr 5-22). 
Under 13A: Falcon won by 50 runs: 
Falcon: 135 all out. (Cormack 36, Playford 23, Cozens 31, Rivett 3-29). 
Hamilton: 78 all out. (Robertson 24, Ritchie 20, Playford 4-41, Cormack 2-7). 
Under 13B: Hamilton won by 9 wickets: 
Falcon: 50 all out. (Deller 11 n.o., Leach 3-4, Gilbert 2-0). 
Hamilton: 249 for 7. (Smith 142 n.o., Boesen 3-28). 


13th September: FALCON vs OLD BOYS’ & MILTON 


Ist XI vs Falcon Old Boys’ XI: Falcon Ist XI won by 17 runs: 


Falcon: 173 all out. (Wolton 51, Collings 58, Matthews 28, Hogge 4-25, 
Langham 3-27). 


Old Boys: 156 ali out. (Hogge 52, Alexander 40, Curtis 5-38, Gibson 3-54). 
2nd XI vs Milton: Falcon won by 91 runs: 


Falcon: 225 for 5 declared. (Avery 100 n.o., Rackham 30 n.o.. Grobelaar 3-64). 
Milton: 134 all out. (Sellars 66 n.o., McLeod 3-18). 


3rd XI vs Milton: Falcon won by an innings and 159 runs: 


Falcon: 244 all out. (Pearson 61, Davidson 52, Grant 32, van Ryneveld 4-22). 
Milton: 34 all out (van Ryneveld 11, Scott 4-16, Davidson 3-2). 
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Pearce 38, Martin 20, Chibi 4-34, Clark 3-51). 


Ist XI CRICKET 
Standing: R. B. Meikle, I. A. Carle, G. F. Petler, D. P. Culley, G. C. M. Podmore, J. P. de la Fargue, D. M. Curtis. 


Sitting: P. D. Bennie, C. H. Matthews, A. B. Gibson, D. P. C. Tennick, R. S. H. Wolton, M. C. Collings. 


lst TEAM TENNIS 


C. J. MacLeod, I. A. Carle, M. J. Fraser-Valentine. 


D. M. Bruessow, 


Standing: P. D. Bennie, 


Sitting: N. A. Shepherd, D. P. C. Tennick, A. J. Thomas, D. J. Avery. 


Under 15B vs Milton: Milton won by 10 wickets: 
Falcon: 59 all out. (Scheijde 14, Feigenbaum 3-13, Cunard 3-12); and 67 all 
out. (Jarvis 23, Feigenbaum 4-18, Bhagat 4-13). . 
Milton: 103 all out. (Bhagat 51, Spits 15 n.o., Mabbutt 3-21, Jarvis 3-21); 
and 38 for 0. 
Under 14A ys Milton: Falcon won by 9 wickets: 
Milton: 63 not out. (Pattison 25, Evans 5-13, Warren 3-15). 
Falcon: 121 for 5 declared. (Evans 53 n.o., Davis 15, Rix 2-29). 
Milton: 37 for 3. (Finch 21). 
Under 14B vs Milton: Falcon won by 9 wickets: 
Milton: 95 all out. (Gubbay 31, Cranko 20, Wenham 6-8, Blevin 3-37). 
Falcon: 145 all out. (Blevin 50, Hole 22, Gubbay 3-33). ? 
Milton: 101 all out. (Gubbay 33, Hassamal 26, Wenham 5-30, Henning 4-22). 
Falcon: 60 for 1. (Hole 30 n.o.). 
Under 13A vs Milton: Falcon won by 103 runs: 
ie 187 for 6 declared. (Cozens 92 n.o., Chaning-Pearce 25, Reed 22, 
oss 3-61). 
Milton: 84 all out. (Ross 22, Clarke 21, Sanderson 20, Playford 4-26, Cormack 
4-41); and 128 for 6. (Clarke 65, O’Callaghan 22, Playford 3-31, Chaning- 
Pearce 2-39). 
Under 13B vs Milton: Falcon won by 9 wickets: 
Milton: 23 all out. (Clarke 5-4). 
Falcon: 150 all out. (Conley 28, Berkau 25, Westaway 19, Knox 3-30). 
Milton: 31 for 5. (Henderson 2-5). 


20th September: FALCON vs HAMILTON 


Ast XI: Match drawn: 
Falcon: 259 for 8 declared. (Meikle 63, Collings 43 n.o., Carle 43, Gibson 34, 
Curtis 32, Rose 2-28, Chandler 2-71). 
Hamilton: 158 for 9. (Chandler 60, Gibson 9-72). 
2nd XI: Falcon won by 7 wickets: 
Hamilton: 67 all out. (Dale 32, Podmore 5-20, Armstrong 3-13). 
Falcon: 266 for 9. (Avery 38, Beattie 35, Anthony 30 n.o., Podmore 30, Levy 
4-56, Walton 4-73). 
Under 15A: Falcon won by 27 runs: 
Falcon: 134 all out. (Rusch 41 n.o., Shepherd 20, Smith 3-14, Finn 3-41). 
Hamilton: 107 all out. (Wylie 41, Webster 27, Jamieson 6-40, Butler 2-18). 
Under 15B: Falcon won by 7 wickets: 
Hamilton: 68 all out. (Robinson 21, Mabbutt 4-17). 
Falcon: 153 for 6. (Mabbutt 44, Stijkel 44, Scott 29, Parkin 6-55). 
Under 14A: Falcon won by 1 wicket: 
Hamilton: 100 all out. (Smit 27, Warren 8-48, Evans 2-34). 
Falcon: 115 for 9. (B. Campbell 22, White 20, Davis 15, Levell 7-56). 
Under 14B: Falcon won by 1 wicket on first innings: 
Hamilton: 97 all out. (Foster 23, Blevin 3-27, Wenham 2-7). 
Falcon: 101 all out. (Henning 26, McKinney 22, Barron 3-4). 
Hamilton: 77 for 6 declared. (Speight 18, Blevin 2-15). 
Falcon: 59 for 3. (Blevin 40 n.o., Speight 2-19). 
Under 13A: Falcon won by 41 runs. (Off last ball of match): 
Falcon: 142 for 6 declared. (Playford 45, Chaning-Pearce 31, Cormack 26, 
de Witt 3-15). 
Hamilton: 101 all out. (Robertson 29, Chaning-Pearce 6-29, Gibbs 3-33). 
Under 13B: Falcon won by 8 wickets: 
Hamilton: 121 all out. (Leach 60, Boesen 3-20, Hinde 2-6). ‘ 
Falcon: 200 all out. Westaway 59 n.o., Boesen 27, Hinde 24, Conley 21, 
O’Brien 5-59). 
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27th September: FALCON vs PLUMTREE 


Ist XI: Falcon won by 7 wickets on first innings: 
Plumtree: 89 all out. (Hylton-Barber 20, Gibson 4-24, Petler 3-16, Curtis 
3-31 — 26-2). 
Falcon: 177 for 5 declared. (Curtis 100 n.o., Gibson 25, Partridge 2-37). 
2nd XI: Falcon won by 124 runs: 
Falcon: 285 for 5 declared. (Armstrong 119, MacLeod 51 n.o., A. Tennick 48, 
Culley 43, Wells-West 2-55). 
Plumtree: 161 all out. (Grey 38, Clarke 27, Armstrong 6-38, Beattie 3-22). 
Under 15A: Falcon won by 45 runs: 
Faleon: 147 all out. (Rusch 61, Shepherd 22, McKenzie 3-34, Morland 2-2). 
Plumtree: 102 all out. (Parsons 24, Jamieson 4-18, Vera 3-16). 
Under 14A: Falcon won by 21 runs: 
Falcon: 83 all out. (Evans 21, Warren 17, Bunce 4-12, Swales 4-19). 
Plumtree: 62 all out. (Clark 22, Wooller 13, Shiels 13, Warren 4-18, Evans 6-26). 
Under 13A: Plumtree won by 9 wickets on first innings: 
Falcon: 66 all out. (Cormack 15, R. Wakefield 3-13, Nairne 423); and 54 for 
7. (Cozens 30, R. Wakefield 3-13, D. Wakefield 4-2). 
Plumtree: 130 for 2 declared. (Farrel 56, Day 44 n.o.). 
Under 13B: Falcon won by 10 runs: 
Falcon: 111 all out. (Ridley 27, Boesen 22, Shiels 5-34, Connerty 4-26). 
Plumtree: 101 all out. (Shiels 34, Pritchard 17, Clark 4-8, Berkau 3-25). 


4th October: FALCON vs MILTON 


Ist XI: Match drawn: 
ae for 7 declared. (Curtis 90, Gibson 46, Wolton 31 n.o. de Villiers 
3-70). 
Milton: 136 for 7. (Hardman 24, Benning 23 n.o., Gibson 5-61, Curtis 2-37). 
2nd XI: Falcon won by 8 wickets: 
Milton: 90 all out. (P. Grobler 30, Beattie 5-33). 
Falcon: 162 all out. (Culley 53, Avery 27, Marshall 5-36, Pettican 3-24). 
4th XI: Beat Milton 3rd XI by 84 runs: 
Falcon: 97 all out. (Davidson 21, Graham 20, Pettican 3-17, van Ryneveld 
2-11); and 105 for 9. (Habgood 32, Bruessow 30, van Ryneveld 6-40). 
Milton: 50 all out. (Kadey 22 n.o., Graham 4-22, Davidson 2-4, Bruessow 
2-5); and 68 all out. (Wentzel 22, Graham 3-4, Dodds 3-12). 
Under 15A: Falcon won by 45 runs: 
Falcon: 168 for 8 declared. (Greaves 64 n.o., Rusch 37, Hulley 4-57). 
Milton: 123 all out. (Wallace 28, Bhagat 23, Butler 4-20, Rudd 3-30, Vera 2-23). 
Under 15B: Falcon won by 122 runs: 
Falcon: 213 for 8 declared. (Scott 104, Green 4-57, Fouche 2-52). 
Milton: 91 all out. (Blatch 13, Scott 7-41, Jarvis 2-17). 
Under 14A: Falcon won by 6 wickets: 
Milton: 125 all out. (Whyte 25, Holleran 22, Dorward 5-38, Warren 4-55). 
Falcon: 130 for 5. (Evans 42, Dorward 27, Davis 26, Gubbay 1-11). 
Under 14B: Falcon won by 7 wickets: 
Milton: 22 all out. (Furber 4-6, Henning 4-4). 
Falcon: 72 for 9. (Henning 25 n.o., Cox 3-17). 
Under 13A: Falcon won by 4 wickets: 
Milton: 108 all out. (Ross 41, Clarke 23, Cormack 3-34, Gibbs 4-7). 
Falcon: 157 for 6. (Cormack 50 n.o., Cozens 34, Chibi 3-13, Dawson 2-53). 
Under 13B: Milton won by 96 runs on Ist innings: 
Milton: 145 all out. (Smee 44, McCallum 14, Berkau 4-30, Boesen 4-33). 
Falcon: 49 all out. (Conley 15, Hendricks 5-21, Hassamal 5-22); and 114 for 
9. (Berkau 28, Smith 25, Boesen 26, Hassamal 2-24). 
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11th October: FALCON vs GIFFORD 


ist XI: Falcon won by 6 wickets: 
Gifford: 111 all out. (Richardson 35, Hannigan 34, Bennie 6-7). 
Falcon: 147 for 5. (Tennick 49, Gunning 2-44). 
Under 15A: Falcon won by 255 runs: ; 
Falcon: 277 for 4 declared. (Rudd 108 n.o., Butler 48, Jamieson 48, de Jager 
2-61). 
Gifford: oe all out. (Hird 15, Vera 6-10, Rudd 2-2). 
Under 14A: Match drawn: 
Falcon: 118 all out. (Warren 25, B. G. Campbell 24, Sharples 2-4, McIntosh 
3-20). 
Gifford: lis all out. (Sharples 68, Evans 5-41, Warren 4-32). 
Under 14B: Falcon won by an innings and 99 runs: 
Gifford: 26 all out. (Furber 7-5); and 38 all out. (Rudman 27, Furber 4-14, 
Henning 3-0). 
Falcon: 163 all out. (Furber 60, Hole 24, Browning 4-30). 
Under 13A: Falcon won by 9 wickets: 
Gifford: 94 all out. (Simmonds 33, Cozens 3-10, Playford 2-22). ’ 
Falcon: 142 all out. (Chaning-Pearce 52, Cozens 39, Macdonald 5-59, Firlamb 
4-22). 
Under 13B: Falcon won by 7 wickets: ; 
Gifford: 84 all out. (Yeatman 23, Crook 21, Clark 5-18, Ridley 2-4). 
Falcon: 103 for 3. (Clark 40 n.o., Westaway 18 n.o., Boesen 17 n.o.). 


ist November: FALCON vs CHAPLIN 


1st XI: Falcon won by 4 wickets: ? 
Chaplin: 127 all out. (Freeman 33, Mitchell 24, Gibson 6-52, Petler 2-14). 
Falcon: 137 for 6. (Collings 49, Curtis 30, Curren 2-16, Elworthy 2-43). 
2nd XI: Falcon won by an innings and 79 runs: . 
Chaplin: 110 all out. (Muil 32, Armstrong 5-26); and 61 all out. (Muil 28, 
Beattie 7-21, Armstrong 3-32). ; 
Falcon: 248 all out. (Armstrong 47, Culley 44, Podmore 33, Binneman 2-33). 
3rd XI: Falcon won by an innings and 73 runs: 
Chaplin: 87 all out. (Butler 34, Lee-Bell 31, Jouning 2-2, Pearson 2-8); and 
48 all out. (Butler 16, Jouning 2-2, Everett 2-8). 
Falcon: 208 all out. (Grant 83, Everett 25, Clason 2-8). 
Under 15A: Chaplin won by 7 wickets: ; 
Falcon: 66 all out. (Shepherd 15, van Rensburg 7-32, Viljoen 2-23). 
Chaplin: 85 for 6. (van Rensburg 21, van der Merwe 20, Butler 2-23, Vera 
2-23). 
Under 15B: Falcon won by an innings and 101 runs: - 
Chaplin: 35 all out. (Jarvis 5-4, Mabbutt 2-0); and 33 all out. (Scheijde 4-11, 
Jarvis 3-12, Mabbutt 2-0). ; 
Falcon: 169 all out. (Mabbutt 52, Austen 26 n.o., Scheijde 23, Bosman 6-67). 
Under 14A: Falcon won by 1 wicket: 
Chaplin: 100 all out. (Futter 33, Warren 7-39, Evans 3-32). 
Falcon: 101 all out. (B. G. Campbell 31, Fallon 22, Stephens 4-43, Hampton 
5-44). 
Under 14B: Falcon won by 9 wickets: 
Chaplin: 63 all out. (McLeod 13, Wenham 4-10). 
Falcon: 176 all out. (Henning 42, Henderson 37, Hoffmann 29, Taylor 5-71). 
Under 13A: Falcon won by 112 runs: ; : 
Falcon: 209 for 6. (Cormack 65, A. Reed 32, Chaning-Pearce 29, Kilburn 
3-45). 
Gagie o7 all out. (Kilburn 40, Cozens 3-12, Chaning-Pearce 2-11). 
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3rd November: 


FALCON COLLEGE JUNIOR XI vs RUZAWI 
Ruzawi: 97 all out. Falcon: 68 all out 
Ruzawi won by 29 runs 


RUZAWI 

7 
2 
20 
3 
26 
8 
6 
0 
11 
0 
5 
9 
MOtAN are. icon cs crows 97 

Bowling: Playford 7-2-18-1; Chaning-Pearce 8-1-12-1; 

Cormack 4-0-15-0; Dorwood 9-2-24-3; Cozens 7-1-26-4 

FALCON 

PLAYFORD bowled Butler... oc, ose cue cee cee 0 
COZENS ct Laurie bowled Butler ... .. .. . 24 
CHANING-PEARCE lbw Evans .. .. .. _. 21 
DORWARD bowled Butler .... .. .. 2. 0 
EVANS ct Dixon bowled Butler 0 
CORMACK bowled Evans 15 
DAVIS bowled Butler _ ..... 3 
PARSONS bowled Evans 0 
WHITE bowled Butler ..... 0 
REED bowled Butler _..... 0 
GIBBS not out... ..... 3 
otal’; '4.. Bee ae 68 


| 


Bowling: Ternouth 3-0-4-0; Butler 14-3-37-7; Chance 
3-0-10-0; Armitage 3-0-16-0; Evans 6-5-2-3 


AWARDS 


Honours: A. B. Gibson, D. P. C. Tennick. 

Colours: P. D. Bennie, M. C. Collings, D. M. Curtis. 

“50” Club: R. S. H. Wolton. 

Housematches: Winners 1980: Senior: George Grey; Junior: Founders. 
Fielding Cup: D. P. C. Tennick. 

Captain of Cricket for 1981: P. D. Bennie. 
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The Peterhouse match 


The Peterhouse match 


' Rugby Tour of Natal, 1980 


Owing to difficulties in trying to secure the loan of a bus for the tour, 
we were obliged to use the next best mode of transport — the aeroplane! 
Although our movements were somewhat restricted whilst down there, it 
made the trip far more pleasant, especially the return journey. 

We arrived at Western Agricultural College on the Tuesday, two days 
before we played them, and found that their hospitality was unparalled. 
They went out of their way to help us and organised a guided tour of the 
estate for the more energetic amongst us. 

Only a light breeze was blowing on the Thursday and after two prac- 
tices the side was confident of, if not winning at least not disgracing itself. 
The match started well for us with Antony scoring in the corner from an 
overlap created by Tennick, who converted the try to put us in an early 6-0 
lead. Gilbert unfortunately wrenched his knee in about the first minute of 
the game and although he continued to play, he was clearly in pain and 
had to be substituted for at half time. He consequently missed the remainder 
of the tour and the absence of his size and skill was felt. Western scored 
a try later on in the first half and in reply Antony scored another try which 
was unconverted. The score remained 10-4 until half-time, with the tight 
play pleasing and the loose-play and handling a little suspect. 

In the second half our forwards began to dominate and the backline 
was able to enjoy a wealth of possession. We camped in their side of the 
field for almost the entire half, but shocking handling, possibly through 
a lack of match fitness, prevented the side from finishing off what looked like 
several definite tries. Tennick dropped a goal in the dying minutes of the 
game to make the score 13-4. The sideline sages and team members 
unanimously felt the winning margin should have been a lot greater and 
although the victory was pleasing the room for improvement in most if 
not all departments was considerable. 

We moved on to Michaelhouse the following day and experienced a 
rather thorough afternoon practice. We were aware of the calibre of the 
Michaelhouse side, but it was their first match and the prospects of a victory 
for us were not too remote. Western spectators, who came down from Mooi 
River especially for the match, made a tunnel for us as we ran on, a gesture 
which was not only appreciated, but illustrated their amicability. Michael- 
house ran in a shock first-minute try and it was evident that they were a 
highly motivated side. They missed the conversion and this initial setback 
inspired the forwards who were up against a much heavier and stronger 
pack to play above themselves. Neither side dominated and it was bad luck 
(handling?) that prevented us from scoring on two occasions. 

After turning 4-0 down, the beginning of the second half proceeded in 
much the same vein as the first, but our lack of bulk in the tight forwards 
began to tell, We were down up front and the pressure in mid-field rose to 
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the extent that Falcon gave away 16 penalties in 15 minutes late in the 
latter half, some of which were a little dubious. Three of the penalties 
were converted to put us behind by 13 points. Our consequent decline 
in morals and concentration allowed the opposition to score a goal to make 
the final score 19-0. It was an extremely hard match physically and our 
front row took a hammering. The score-line does to an extent flatter the 
Michaelhouse side although they comprehensively out-played us in the 
latter stages of the final half. 


The next day we were allowed out for the day with the parenis who 
had come down to follow the tour. It served as a useful break in many 
aspects. 

The following Tuesday heralded our game against Hilton, which was 
a very impressive and immaculate looking school. We had a light but con- 
structive practice the day before and the side was determined to avenge its 
defeat. The effectiveness of the practice was demonstrated in the first 
half of the match when a dramatic transformation seemed to have taken 
place. Once again our light forwards made up for their lack of bulk by their 
stubborn determination to fight hard for the ball at every opportunity. 
they won their fair share of ball from both tight and loose, and in paticu- 
lar, Annesley had a storming game at flank and it was a pity to see him 
leave the field at half-time with a leg injury. Podmore, too, was outstanding 
in the tight. As both schools played running rugby, the game proved to be 
exciting and first time tackling prevented either side from crossing the 
line. The standard of our tackling prompted the Hilton touch judge to say 
that it was the best he had seen at Hilton. 

The score was 0-0 at half-time, but we were unlucky not to be leading 
6-0 as both Youds and Tennick missed “sitters” in front of the posts. 

The size of our forwards proved to be the telling factor in our subse- 
quent defeat. Their heavier pack wore us down and took almost total con- 
trol of the ball in both tight and loose phases. Their first try came from a 
stick dummy by the flyhalf which was duly goaled. Our unfailing ability to 
“buy their dummies” permitted them to score a further three tries, two of 
which were converted. They also converted a penalty to make them 25-0 
victors. The result reflects very little praise for what can only be described 
as a gutsy and “never say die” Falcon College rugby performance, Our for- 
wards still gave of their best and the line ran at every opportunity but failed 
to build any conclusive attacks. The first half performance proved to be 
one of our better displays during the season. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable game, played in the true spirit of rugby 
and our impression of Hilton was enhanced even further. 

We travelled to Durban by train the following day for the last match 
of our tour against the little known Grosvenor Boys High. For the first 
time we were billeted out to parents and the change was very pleasant as 
we found the parents and boys most hospitable. 
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The game started off very slow and it was quite apparent that 
Grosvenor had no intention of running the ball. They were also robust, 
resulting in one of their players being sent to the “cooler”. Tennick con- 
verted a penalty halfway through the first half to give us a 3-0 lead. Soon 
afterwards, Grosvenor replied with a drop goal, which brought the scores 
level. 

We were shaken by Grosvenor’s spoiling tactics and consequently 
panicked. This resulted in an uninspired and disheartening performance by 
the team. In the second half, Tennick came off the field with a fractured 
bone in his hand and Thomas followed not long after with a twisted ankle. 
The game degenerated and whatever spirit and fight we had possessed dis- 
appeared. The final score-line, 25-3 in Grosvenor’s favour, indicated a 
humiliating defeat for us. The game proved to be our worst of the tour, 
but the feeling was that had we steadied ourselves, instead of panicking, we 
would have been able to exert our obvious rugby superiority and won the 
match. 

The highlight of the tour was the Test Match between the Springboks 
and Argentinians, which we watched on Saturday. 

In conclusion, it may be said as “results reflecting success” go, the tour 
was unsuccessful, but the knowledge and experience gained was invaluable 
and kept us in good stead for the coming season. The enjoyment we 
obtained from going on the rugby tour was immense and a good ingredient 
for team spirit. 

It only remans for us to extend our thanks to Mr. McQuade and Mr. 
Reed for making this enjoyable tour possible. D.T. 


RUGBY RESULTS 1980 


ist XV: UIS5A: 
Tour Matches vs. Milton _..... 32-10 
VS: WeStOD asx i sen Won 13 -4 vs. Hamilton 36- 4 
vs. Michaelhouse __..... Lost 0-19 vs. Plumtree 21- 4 
vs. Hilton... ww. Lost 0-25 vs. Northlea 46- 0 
vs. Grosvener ae Lost 3-25 vs. CBC. on. 34- 0 
Inter-Schools Matches vs. Chaplin... 25-10 
Ve: WOT 4. gee ake Won 21-i3 vs. Milton _..... 20- § 
vs. Hamilton... Won 12- 6 vs. Gifford __..... 48- 0 
vs. Hamillton .... Won 34- 9 vs. Plumtree ___..... _. Won 45- 6 
vs. Plumtree ithe ate Won 16- 4 ; 
vs. Noritblea Won 59- 0 For 307 Against 42 
vs. Bishops .... ...... .. Lost 0-24 USB: 
vs. Chaplin 20.0 use Won 14-10 vs. Milton _..... came BES Lost 12-16 
vs; Milton iu aux wa. Won 30-25 vs. Hamilton sie a. Lost 4-22 
WS. Gifford nen te Lost 14-19 vs. Milton vee lost O22 
vs. Peterhouse us Won 25- 3 vs. Gifford a oe wen Won ee 
vs. Plumtree se Lost 4-10 Ws: MaltOT an, cae ad Lost 4-24 
For 245 Against 1°6 For 82 Against 94 
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2nd XV: 
vs. Milton... Won 
vs. Hamilton =... Won 
vs. Plumtree =... Won 
Wer GIBIGg |) ack wn, Won 
vss Chaplitt a ses secs Won 
VS) MGNGOR ais asso worn Drew 
vs. Gifford. 5 cu ats Won 
vs. Milton wee Won 
vs. Plumtree Lost 
For 165 Against 67 

3rd XV: 
vs. Milton _..... Won 
vs. Hamilton Won 
vs. Plumtree . Won 
V8. Chapliti csc sccy woes Won 
ve; Milton, as. wu. Won 
vs: Gifford) cc Gace we Won 
vs. Plumtree Won 
For 206 Against 29 

4th XV: 
vs. Milton... ..... Won 
VS. Hamilton = aac aan Won 
Si MICO ss 17 soiuegs sate Won 
VS (GUTORE assess seisse nse Won 
VS CHAPLIN ce eek ean Won 
VS; MEMEOM secs sins one Won 
VS. (GYTOKd onc ici sees Won 
vs. Plumtree Won 
For 370 Against 39 

Sth XV: 
vs. Hamilton un. Won 
VS. Milton sc ams cavn Won 
vs. Hamilton wo. Won 
vs. iye ea wee as Won 
WS. MON: sie. iescinh) scene Won 
vs. Founders Ist ..... Lost 
For 289 Against 26 

6th XV: 


vs. Hamilton 
vs. Hamilton 


For 30 


Against 28 


18- 6 
14- 8 
24 -4 
38 -6 
31-10 
10-10 
18-10 
12-10 
0 -3 


40-12 
24- 0 
16- 0 
58- 0 
18-11 
38 -6 
12- 0 


40- 6 
20-10 
48- 
60- 
80- 
14- 
84- 
24- 


hRYrwcoct 


44- 0 
40- 
56- 
50- 
§2- 
17-22 


cance 


4-24 
26- 4 


UI4A: 
Vs: Milton cas. sex. oe Lost 9-42 
vs. Hamilton ......._— Lost 0-12 
vs, Plumtree aes oe Lost 3-29 
vs. Northlea —.............. Lost 6-8 
VS (CBG. ie ee amy Won 28- 4 
VS CNAPHD, fein prcny ose: Lost 4-8 
Vs MON ssue cae | aos Lost 0-41 
Vs Gillord <e; Ge, a= Won 20- § 
vs. Plumtrée «2 ss Lost 8-12 
For 78 Against 165 
UL4B 
Ws; MiHOR nn. ener none Lost 0-68 
vs. Hamilton ....._ ..... Lost 12-16 
vs: Milton see ses cn Lost 0-58 
vs. Northlea ane Won 15- 8 
WSs MEOH sis. ie, Lost 0-34 
For 27 Against 184 
UI3A: 
ys: Milton <5 «=n ss Lost 4-20 
vs: Hamiltom 9 gat) xs Won 6-0 
vs. Plumtree __..... Lost 0-24 
WS. INOrthlea, cies scien ions Won 18-4 
NS; GCORG. gsc exam stan Won 24- 0 
Ws. (Chaplin) cas” a et Won 9% 4 
WS IMMEOT sne-. osiai Gens Lost 0-30 
WS; WGHORG, caw anes et Lost 0-18 
VS; Plumtreeé sam aun Lost 0-28 
For 61 Against 128 
UI3B: 
vsin Milton = ce ane son Lost 0-18 
vs. Hamilton ..... Lost 4-14 
VSL UNEHION, cnc, ae: ese Drew 0-9 
vs. Northlea n,n Won 26- 0 
MSMGUBICH “nas tiene Saas Won 15-0 
vs; Milton 2c: dey. Ss Lost 4-24 
For 49 Against 56 


—— 


Hockey 


The competition we face in the game at International level today is, 
indeed, daunting. The game has progressed from the gentlemanly gather- 
ing, play-to-the-rules “jolly hockey sticks” sport of yesteryear, to one 
which at best is scientific, fluid, fast, stylish and spectacular. At worst 
it is cut-throat, robust, dangerous and patently ungentlemanly. It has 
even been suggested that the umpire plays for his country as well; we had 
a glimpse of that in a recent International held in Bulawayo. However 
what we saw of the best in the world, was truly, the very best of hockey. 


In the light of these observations, it is quite obvious that, if hockey 
in Zimbabwe is to measure up to world standards, we must aim to coach 
some of the very basic skills at a very early age. To this end, the standardi- 
sation of coaching techniques has already got under way in most schools. 
The benefits of this to Falcon hockey have already borne much good fruit. 
Our extraordinary results are testimony to the wisdom of such teaching. 
The pattern established at Under 13 level is continued through to the First 
Game, where the gilt and final polish is overlaid. 


The tragedy is that opposition is becoming a scarce commodity, and 
the cost to us steadily rises. At any time it is possible to field 13 teams 
for matches at all levels, but we can only find opposition for eight teams, 
and this only occasionally. It has meant that most of our second and 
third string teams, whether junior or senior, the most important reservoir 
of potential and talent, are without sufficient matches to sustain develop- 
ment. There are indications, and this is very disturbing, that matters will 
not improve in the near, or even distant future. To paraphrase Mother 
Hubbard’s dilemma, our cupboard is becoming very bare indeed. 


In closing I should like to thank all those who have given time to 
the game at the college: the ground staff, coaches and to those players, who 
number many and have given selflessly of their time to assist us with 
coaching. 


H.A.C.G. 
AWARDS: 


Honours — C. J. Cunliffe. 
Colours —- M. Barnes, P. D. Bennie, I. A. Carle, C. J. MacLeod, 


T. Masters, D. D. Maver. 
‘50’ Club — D. P. Culley, A. C. Hammond, J. W. White. 


Townshend and Butcher Sticks for the most improved players: 
Junior — C. E. Stewart. 
Senior — J. M. van der Walt. 
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House Hockey Cups: 
Junior — Tredgold. 
Senior: Founders. 
Matabeleland Schools ‘A’ — T. A. Carle, C. J. Cunliffe; P. Hefler, 
C. J. MacLeod, D. D. Maver, T. Masters. 
Matabeleland Schools ‘B’ — M. Barnes, P. D. Bennie, A. C. Hammond. 
Zimbabwe Schools ‘A’ — \. A. Carle, C. J. Cunliffe. 
Zimbabwe Schools ‘B’ — T. Masters. 


RESULTS: 


Ast XI: 
Played 17: Won 12; Drew 4; Lost }. 
Drew with Allan Wilson 1-1. 
Lost to Oriel 0-1. 
Drew with Prince Edward 1-1. 
Beat Founders 12-0 and 4-0. 
Beat Plumtree 2-1 and drew 1-1. 
Beat Hamilton 2-1 and 5-1. 
Beat Milton 6-1 and 5-3. 
Beat Bishops (Cape Town) 3-9. 
Beat Gifford 2-1 and 3-0. 
Beat Peterhouse 2-1. 
Beat C.B.C. 7-0 and drew 3-3. 


2nd XI: 
Played 13: Won 10; Drew 1, Lost 2. 
Beat Northlea 5-1 and 6-1. 
Beat Plumtree 1-0 and lost 0-1. 
Beat Hamilton 4-0 and 9-0. 
Beat Milton 9-2 and 4-1. 
Beat Gifford 5-2 and drew 1-1. 
Beat C.B.C. 5-0 and 3-2. 
Lost to Fort Victoria Ist XI 1-3. 


3rd XI: 
Played 3: Won 3. 
Beat Miiton 5-0 and 3-1. 
Beat Northliea 2nd XI 6-1. 


UI5A: 
Played 12: Won 10; Drew 1; Lost }. 
Beat Founders 8-0 and 4-0. 
Beat Northlea 4-1 and 13-0. 
Beat Hamilton 7-0 and 8-2. 
Beat Milton 5-2 and drew 4-4. 
Beat C.B.C. 9-1 and 7-1. 
Beat Gifford 8-1 and lost 2-3. 
Ui5B: 
Played 2: Won 2. 
Beat Milton 3-0 and 2-9. 
U14A: 
Played 10: Won 4; Drew 2; Lost 4. 
Drew with Founders 1-1 and won 5-0. 
Drew with Milton 2-2 and won 2-0. 
Beat Hamilten 4-0 and lost 1-2. 
Drew with C.B.C. 1-1 and won 2-0. 


U14B: 
Played 5: Won 2; Drew 2; Lost 1. 
Drew with Gifford 2-2 and won 1-0. 
Drew with Milton 1-1 and lost 0-2. 
Beat Hamilton 1-0. 
UI3A: 
Played 9: Won 5; Drew 1; Lost 3. 
Lost to Northiea U14 2-4. 
Beat Gifford 3-1 and 3-2. 
Beat Milton 2-1 and lost 2-4. 
Beat Hamilton 4-0 and lost 1-2. 
Drew with C.B.C. and won 2-0. 
U13B: 
Played 5; Won 4; Drew 1. 
Beat Gifford 1-0 and 3-2. 
Drew with Hamilton 0-0. 
Beat C.B.C. 8-0 and 6-0. 


Tennis 1980 


The frustration resulting from postponed or cancelled matches and 
practices should soon be a thing of the past, as work is soon to begin on 
the laying of three new all-weather courts and the re-surfacing of the two 
existing ones: good news indeed! 1980 was a pleasing year for tennis at the 
college. Attendance at practice sessions was, at times, embarrassingly 
large, with as many as twenty-four attending Open Group practices. The 
college championships attracted a very substantial entry. The highlight of 
these championships was undoubtedly the performance of D. J. Avery, 
who won the Open Singles for the third successive year and was in the 
winning couple in the Open Doubles, also for the third consecutive year: 
a remarkable feat! 


D. P. C. Tennick, the Captain of Tennis, proved to be a most com- 
petent organiser and emerged as a popular captain. We shall miss both 
him and another First Team stalwart, A. J. Thomas. These two were 
members of the team for three years and gave extremely valuable service. 

The Inter-House Championships provided a sensation when the 
seemingly invincible Tredgold senior team was humbled by a determined 
George Grey squad, in the semi-finals. George Grey defeated Hervey in the 
final round and deservedly won the title. The Junior Inter-House competi- 
tion was won by the strong Founders team who beat George Grey in the 
final. 


Of the eighteen inter-school matches played, we won twelve and lost 
six, the Under 14 team acquitting itself particularly well. We should like 
to extend our congratulations to the powerful C.B.C. team on winning 
the Mim du Toit Competition. 


4] 


Our thanks go to Mrs. McQuade, Mrs. Myine and Mrs. Hoole for 
all their assistance during the year. 


Members of Ist Team Squad: D. P. C. Tennick, D. J. Avery, A. J. Thomas, 
C. J. MacLeod, P. D. Bennie, I. A. Carle, D. P. Culley, G. C. M. Pod- 
more, A. B. Gibson, H. B. Scott, N. J. Sly, N. A. Shepherd, G. Fraser- 
Valentine, C. J. Cunliffe. 

College Championships: 

Open Singles — D. J. Avery 
Open Doubles — D. J. Avery and D. P. C. Tennick 
Middle Singles — H. B. Scott 
Middle Doubles — B. R. Beattie and A. M. Zieve 
Junior Singles — P. D. Furber 
Junior Doubles — S. Cozens and J. G. Kotze 
Senior Inter-House —- George Grey 
Junior Inter-House — Founders 
Awards 1980: 
Honours — D. J. Avery 
Colours — D. P. C. Tennick 
“50 Club” — A. J. Thomas, P. D. Bennie 


Captain of Tennis 1981 — D. J. Avery 


Athletics 


Captain: C. J. CUNLIFFE 


Although Falcon teams did not compete in some of the earlier 
meetings of the season, it was overall a very successful season for Falcon 
Athletics. For reasons beyond our control, we were unable to compete 
in the Messina meeting, while it was felt that our athletes were not really 
fit enough to compete in the Bulawayo Harriers meeting, as it was held 
very early in the term. The Matabeleland Championships were, unfortu- 
nately held on the same date as our exeat weekend and so only five of our 
more dedicated athletes entered for this event. T. Rudd, one of these 
five, did well in winning the U15 800m and 1500 m events. 


In preparation for the next meeting, the Pentagonal meeting, we had the 
Inter-House Relay meeting. This was a very fiercely contested competi- 
tion, with Founders coming out victors closely followed by George Grey 
and Tredgold. 


The following weekend Falcon was the host school for the Pentagonal 
meeting. Our Falcon team did very well in this to come third, with Plum- 
ivee the easy winners, while Milton came second largely due to the efforts 
of their very mature junior athletes. 
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Ist XI HOCKEY 
Standing: T. Powell, A. C. Hammond, B.C. Rackham, D. P. Culley, T.M. van der Walt, M. Barnes. 


Sitting: C. J. MacLeod, P. R. S. Hefler, T. Masters, C. J. Cunliffe, D. D. Maver, I. A. Carle, P. D. Bennie. 


The Peterhouse match 


As the cricket season had virtually ended at this stage, everyone was 
able to put in some serious training for the Inter-House meeting. This too 
was a strongly fought competition, with George Grey finally emerging on 
top by some 80 points, with Founders second and Tredgold third. Some 
very good times and distances were recorded with 11 records being broken 
or equalled. 

The season then wound up with the Inter-Schools meeting, which 
was this year held at Hamilton. Despite rather unfavourable conditions 
on the Friday due to rain, on the Saturday, as the track dried out, so the 
performances improved. Falcon came a very creditable third out of the 
eight schools competing. A large amount of our success in this meeting 
was attributable to much improved performances by our athletes in the 
field events. This was very pleasing and a good sign for the future as over 
the last few years Falcon has showed a distinct weakness in this section. 

Finally, on behalf of all our athletes, I would like to thank firstly Mr. 
McQuade for all the time he spent coaching and training us and ensuring 
efficient organisation of the season’s athletics and secondly Mr. Stewart 
for coaching our hurdlers. We should also thank all the other members 
of staff and schoolboy helpers, whose hard work made our Sports Day 
such a success and the groundsman, Mr. Simpson and his staff for producing 
a good surface and well laid out arena throughout the season. 


CIC. 


INTER-SCHOOLS RESULTS: 


U13 Cozens — 1st high jump. 

U1S Rudd — Ist 3000 m, 2nd 1500 m, 3rd 800 m; Curtis — Ist shot, Ist 
discus, Ist javelin; Stijkel — 1st 100m, 1st 800 m. 

U16 P. Maver — 2nd shot, 3rd triple jump and javelin. 

U17 Meikle — Ist dicus. 

Open Macleod — Ist high jump, 2nd long jump, 3rd 180 m hurdles; Petler 
— 2nd javelin, 2nd discus; D. Tennick — 2nd 800m, 3rd 1500 m:; 
Youds — 2nd 110 and 180 m hurdles. 


INTER-HOUSE RESULTS: 

Std. V 100m, Hoy 14,7 secs; 220m, Smith 31,0 secs: shot, Smith 7,04 m; 
high jump, Smith 1,23 m. 

U13 100m, Ridley 13,6 secs; 200m, Ridley 29,0 secs; 800m, Cormack, 
2 min. 33,4 secs; shot, Cormack 9,36 m; long jump, Ridley 4,55 m; 
high jump, Couzens 1,36 m; 80m hurdles, Couzens 14,7 sec (record); 
relay, Oates House 58,9 secs. 

U14 100 m, West 13,2 secs; 200 m, West 27,8 secs; 400 m, Kayisa 64,3 secs; 
800 m, Campbell 2 min. 24,0 secs; 80m hurdles, Blevin 14,8 secs: 
shot, Fallon 9,25m; long jump, West 4,53 m; high jump, Evans, 
1,35 m; relay, George Grey House 55,2 secs. 
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UIS 100 m, Curtis/Stijkel 11,7 secs (record); 200 m, Stijkel 24,6 secs; 400 m, 
Cook 60,9 secs; 800 m, Stijkel 2-min. 12,6 secs; 1500 m, Rudd 4 min. 
45,6 secs (record); 3000m, Rudd 10 min. 32,5 secs: 80m hurdles, 
Kearns 13,9 secs; shot, Curtis 13,4_m (record); discus, curtis 42,7 m; 
high jump, Cochran 1,45 m: triple jump, Kearns, 10,71 m; javelin, 
ae 47,92 m; long jump, Kearns 5,07 m; relay, Tredgold House, 

o4 secs. 

U16 100m, R. Cunliffe 11,6 secs (equals record); 200 m, R. Cunliffe 23,3 
secs (equals record); 400m, R. Cunliffe 54,8 secs; 800m, Taylor 
2 min 10,6 secs; 1500 m, Taylor 4 min 39,9 secs; 3000 m, Kemple 
10 min 17,4 secs (record); 100 m hurdles, Henderson 16,9 secs: shot, 
P. Maver 12,88m; discus, Laubscher 42,58 m: javelin, P. Maver 
42,30 m; long jump, R. Cunliffe 5,20 m; triple jump, P. Maver 11,55 m: 
high jump, C. Oram 1,58 m; relay, Tredgold 48,95 secs. 

Open 100m, C. Cunliffe 11,3 secs: 200 m, C. Cunliffe 23,2 secs; 400 m, 
Anthony, 52,5 secs; 800m, D. Tennick 2 min 17,5 secs; 1500 m, D. 
Tennick 4 min 29,8 secs; 3000m, D. Tennick 10 min 50 secs; 100m 
hurdles, De La Fargue 16,3 secs; shot, Hefler 12,0 m: discus, Paul 
39,07 m; javelin, Podmore 43,4 m; long jump, Macleod 6,46 m; triple 
jump, Macleod 13,07 m (record); high jump, Macleod/Roffey 1,75 m 
(record); relay, Oates House 45,4 secs. 

AWARDS : 


Zimbabwe Colours — G. Petler. 

Colours — C. J. Cunliffe, A. M. Anthony, C. Mcleod, A. Youds. 

“50” Club — C. Richards, T. Jones, G. Podmore, J. Start, R. Wilson, I. 
Pugh, J. Taylor, R. Meikle, R. Cunliffe, D. Paul, P. Maver, 


N. Roffey. 
Swimming 
As in most other years, swimming has not been regarded as a major 
sport at the College. 


As a result, the swimmers with some ability do well and benefit from 
the training sessions, while those with less talent improve very little unless 
they are prepared to do some extra work on their own. Unfortunately, few 
if any are prepared to make this extra effort. 

There were a few talented swimmers, particularly in the Open age 
group — here one thinks of such people as G. Gilbert, P. Start, P. Hefler 
and D. O’Neill-Williams. These as a team won the Open Medley at the 
Inter-Schools Competition in record time. Among the Juniors G. Stewart 
and S. McKinney are also swimmers of talent. 

The Inter-House Gala was keenly contested, and in the process three 
records were broken; P. Start setting up a record in the Open 100 yds 
Butterfly, A. Stobart in the Under 16 Breaststroke, and P. Rusch in the 
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Under 15 Breaststroke. Hervey and Tredgold fought neck and neck, but 
Tredgold’s greater depth told in the relays and they eventually won the 
gala quite comfortably. 


Results of the Inter-House Gala: 


BREASTSTROKE: 
Std. 5 50 yds I. Smith 
U13 ~=—.200 yds. A. Playford 
50 yds. D. Cormack 
U14 =200 yds. S. McKinney 
50 yds. P. Dilmitis 
U15 ~=.200 yds. P. Rusch 
50 yds. P. Rusch 
U16 200 yds. A. Stobart 
100 yds. A. Stobart 
Open 200 yds. P. Hefler 
100 yds. P. Hefler 
FREESTYLE: 
Std. 5 50 yds. I. Smith (Record) 
U13 =. 200 yds. B. Henderson 
50 yds. D. Cormack 
U14 ~=200 yds. S. Evans 
100 yds. S. Evans 
U15 =. 200 yds. G. Stewart 
100 yds. G. Stewart 
U16 = 200 yds. J. Taylor 
100 yds. J. Taylor 
Open 200 yds. G. Gilbert 
100 yds. G. Gilbert 
BUTTERFLY: 
U13 50 yds. M. Connell/S. Bell 
U14 50 yds S. Fallon 
UIs 50 yds G. Stewart 
U16 50 yds. P. McKechnie 
Open 100 yds. P. Start (Record) 
BACKSTROKE: 
Std. 5 25 yds. I. Smith 
U13 50. yds. S. Bell 
U14 50 yds S. Evans 
U15 50 yds A. Stijkel 
U16 50 yds A. Douglas 


Open 100 yds. 


INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY: 


D. O’Neill-Williams 


U13 4 x 25 yds M. Connell 
U14 4x 25 yds. S. McKinney 
UI5 4x 25 yds G. Stewart 
U16 4x 25 yds. J. Taylor 
Open 4 x 25 yds. P. Start 
MEDLEY RELAY: 
U13) 4x 25 yds. Tredgold 
U14 4x 25 yds Tredgold 
UIS 4x 25 yds Tredgold 
U16 4x 50 yds. Founders 


Open 4 x S50 yds. 


George Grey 
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FREESTYLE RELAY: 


U13) 4x 25 yds. Tredgold 
U14 4x 25 yds. Tredgold 
UI5 4x 25 yds. Founders 
U16 44x 25 yds. Oates 
Open 4x 25 yds. Hervey 


OVERALL RESULT: 


DIVING: 
Under 13: D. Chamberlain. 
Under 14: G. Chapman. 
Under 15: P. Pitcher. 
Under 16: R. Partridge. 
Open: A. Youds. 


FINAL POSITIONS: 


Sth) CREO R Ol kt” god creel ele ot cep Sat oe 97 points 

2nd Hervey ied gene Esa ad Bac scala mace gia 784 points 

3rd Founders... ...... scstn yeenenpees’ uae! ates, rence 75 points 

4th George Grey nn cm _— sites isis 594 points 

Stir, ates! at 8) Ae? i che UO Ew) ae 50 points 
AWARDS: 


Colours: G. Gilbert; P. Hefler; D. O,Neill-Williams; P. Start. 
50 Club: A. Stobart. 


Water Polo 


Many of the previous year’s team had returned, and with the addition 
of P. Hefler and A. Youds, first team players from Oriel and Hamilton 
respectively, it was felt that the Falcon team had the potential to do very 
well indeed. 


Unfortunately, to begin with, the lack of confidence which affected 
the 1979 team was still present in the 1980. Gradually however, as the 
players began to realise their own potential, confidence began to grow. 
The first team ended on a high note with Falcon beating Plumtree for the 
first time for some years. 


The all-important Third Term began with the Falcon team now 
imbued with a new-found confidence. Training was approached with 
enthusiasm and skills were practised with diligence. 


In the Hart Trophy tournament Falcon played well, but were beaten 
by Gifford and Plumtree. The latter result was all the more disappointing 
in view of the fact that Falcon had beaten Plumtree the previous week. 
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It was at the Crusader Shield tournament that the Falcon side at last 
showed its true potential, losing only one game (to Prince Edward, the 
winners of the Shield), drawing two and winning two. The game against 
Allan Wilson was one of the finest played by a Falcon side for a number 
of years. G. Gilbert, ably supported by P. Hefler and B. Jolliffe was out- 
standing throughout the year and thoroughly deserved his selection to the 
Zimbabwe Team. : 

The Second and Under 15 teams practised and played with com- 
mendable enthusiasm and in the rather few tournaments in which they 
participated, gave a good account of themselves. _ 

The Under 15s took part in the first ever national tournament held in 
Gwelo and did well to come equal third with Hamilton. 


AWARDS : 


Honours — G. Gilbert 
Colours — J. Cochrane, P. Hefler, B. Jolliffe 
“50” Club —N. Roffey, A. Youds 
SENIOR CUP — Hervey 
JUNIOR CUP — Tredgold 


RESULTS 
HART TROPHY 
Beat Chaplin .... .... a 8—1 
Lost to Gifford, 22 a. cer we xan 4—7 
Beat Hamilton a ce tee ih, | Bs 12—4 
Lost to Plumtree _..... ee 2—5 
Beat; Milton: as, sus ae: ge =e mee 72 
CRUSADER SHIELD 
Drew with Churchill ou. wu... wee TT 
Beat. SMG saz cen ene a 12—7 
Drew: ‘with ‘Oittell “en. aa cia ane sca 6—6 
Lost to Prince Edward ..... wc «ni 3-8 
Beat Allan Wilson wu. we wisn) BRS 13—8 
POINTS 
Prince Edward ..... ..... SO ass ind 17 
Churchill _..... asiess, | abs aie pete Rives, safsise, Uh 
Plumtree _..... sis Wists, RE See we ge 14 
GUE ates, sei oie slislvy iiaes, sess, yaa 13 
PaIGOR  xccae: auc geatein | stir Ke ties at 10 
Ortel wus aes week Bee ee Eee ae ene 6 
SinOiay © ae edd Gam ae coe 4 
INENEGH «wae? Hak? ke eee, as 2 
Hamilton gee ees eas, cama ate, peer. wised 0 


Zimbabwe Schools — G. Gilbert 
Matabeleland ‘A’ — G. Gilbert, B. Jolliffe 
Matabeleland ‘B’ — J. Cochrane, P. Hefler 
P.V.A.P. 
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Cross Country 


Again this year cross-country running was done f 
restricted scale because of the delicate ely pri A lg oh pe 
ih ae ape and the houses trained on these 

O € senior and junior competition run is ye 
than usual and were designed to test ~ehinpets pet ie pare 
track fitness. George Grey “walked away” with the junior team event 
but the senior team event was closely contested, with Tredgold emergin 
the eventual winner. The individual trophies were won by Tredgold 


runners, Dave Tennick taking the seni i 
junior. The overall results aol iN a ae 


, a) a. JUNIOR 
F ic by R 
= Kemple (G) “ils ee oO 
: — io 3. Stijkel (O) 
: ae n (G) 4. Dilmitis, M. (G) 
= A Ni ee 5s Jarvis (H) 
: me a a (T) 6. Whittaker (G) 
. ou , he Shepherd (G) 
. - ards (H) 8. Wittleton (T) 
am Saar (O) 9. Butler (F) 
; naggs (H) 10. Campbell (O) 
HOUSE POSITIONS: 
SENIOR JUNIOR 
Is. “Eredgold.  assic esx ins ad aaa l. George Gr re 
. gt Grey ites ene ca 313 2. Founders ai Cs a7 
3. Founders me ne mm 248 3. Tredgold Mane akaal 265 
fs “WOATES) issn sinus, sree amends mee © Hervey oink ce ee cee 
i tne = = me. § ee See Ae 


Squash 


The year 1980 has been pleasin i i 
gly successful in many ways, b 
si be recorded that many club teams in Bulawayo have fost ps tah 
and there has not been the injection of new blood into the sport to maintai 
high i standards. _ 
e Inter-Provincial Tournament took i 
place early this 
Matabeleland team was M. Fraser-Valentine, A. Gibson, ores «i 


Carle, Basson of Milton, D. A i 
regia te ati very (playing reserve) and D. Jones (non- 
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The team achieved only limited success against the powerful Salisbury 
sides. 


The Bulawayo squash league season started very well and the two 
school sides looked quite formidable with last year’s experience behind 
them. High expectations received something of a set-back when D. Jones 
of the ‘B’ side and M. Fraser-Valentine of the ‘A’ side left school, and 
clashes with other sports and rugby injuries took their toll. However the 
‘B’ team, drawn from I. Carle, D. Jones, D. Avery, I. Gardner, R. Williams, 
G. Fraser-Valentine and G.A., won the Third League; and the ‘A’ team, 
drawn from M. Fraser-Valentine, A. Gibson (capt.), S. Rodger, I. Carle 
and G.A., has probably again finished second in the First League. 

It was unfortunate that the South African Inter-Provincial fell in the 
midst of our internal mid-year examinations. M. Fraser-Valentine played 
for the Zimbabwe ‘A’ side and S. Rodger for the ‘B’ side. A. Gibson who 
captained the ‘B’ side in 1979 was not available. 


Internally, George Grey retained the Inter-House Cup, and the 
results of the Individual Championships were: 


Open winner A. Gibson runner-up S. Rodger 
Intermediate | winner G. Fraser-Valentine runner-up D. Curtis 
Junior winner J. Kotze runner-up N. Dorwood 


In the Matabeleland Schoolboys Championships, Falcon was well 
represented with all four semi-finalists and with A. Gibson running out 
winner and S. Rodger the runner-up. 

Finally, a surprise invitation was extended and an Under 15 side which 
drew 3-3 with Northlea in an enjoyable and tight match. 

Awards at the end of the season were: Honours to A. Gibson; Colours 
to S. Rodger; and I. Carle and D. Avery were elected to the “50” Club. 

G.A. 


Cricket in the West Indies 


We were sixteen cricketers assembling at Heathrow to catch the BWIA 
flight to Trinidad. Fourteen of the best schoolboy cricketers in England 
and two managers. The omens were not good. Some of us had difficulty 
getting to the airport because of very icy roads, and the plane was going 
to be seven hours late taking off because of “technical” difficulties. Air 
stewardesses befriended en route later admitted that the plane was still 
in Trinidad when it was supposed to be loading up at Heathrow. 


So to Port of Spain. Expectant eyes searched keenly for beaches, 
coconut palms and dusky maidens — and found only filth, broken windows 
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and bureaucratic delay at the shack that passes for the arrivals hall of 
Trinidad airport. Port of Spain was no better, possessing in addition the 
occasional dead dog lying in the gutter to delight the nostrils, the worst 
driving that I have ever seen, and an indifference to time and punctuality 
that was a frustration to everybody. In contrast to the squalor of the sur- 
roundings the people were sunny, friendly and fanatical about the game 
of cricket. Their antipathy to work can be understood when one Tealises 
that we were there in the coolest month of the year and yet the day time 
temperature was nearly 90°F everyday. 

And so on to play cricket. Des 
on the Queen’s Park Oval 
six week to go before the 


pite the disappointment at not playing 
(the square looked like a mealie field with only 
M.C.C. played the first test there), we looked 
forward to playing our big game against the Trinidad and Tobago Youth 
side. It was a rather large, coloured gentleman whose first over sent the 
English players scurrying for helmets, thigh pads and all methods of body 
accoutrement known to man. At 14 for 4, with one opening batsman lying 
twitching in the dressing room, the situation was not good. The management 
headed for the bar to devise some method of combating the menace. The 
plan worked, as we were all out for 166 and by the end of the first day had 
the locals 100 for 6. Trinidad and Tobago then wasted nearly 90 minutes 
of the second day. before declaring six runs behind with one wicket left. 
The English schoolboys batted steadily to make the game safe and then, 
almost as an afterthought, declared with only the statutory twenty overs 
remaining and 168 runs needed. No normal team would have attempted the 
chase, but it was suddenly apparent that the West Indians were going for the 
target. A severely mauled opening bowler had to be taken off after two 
overs, sugar cane fields nearby and spectators hanging in trees became the 
unwitting objects of the onslaught. Even the bar emptied as the tension 
mounted. Brilliant catches and suicidal runs ate through the opposition 
batting. The last batsman failed to appreciate that fifteen runs off the last 
two balls was not a viable proposition and was bowled. The visitors had 
won and there were smiles and celebrations all round as everybody 
discussed the marvellous cricket of the last hour. 


And so to Tobago. If there is a paradise on earth then Tobago must 
come fairly close to qualifying for that title. White, coral sand on quiet, 
palm fringed beaches, brilliant fish to be seen by the snorkler on the 
famous Buccoo reef and fantastic formations of coral visible through glass 
bottomed boats — an idyll almost spoilt for two of our party as a four-foot 
shark cruised serenely between them. If one ignored the dreadful roads, the 
awful guest house (where we had an evening repast that really was a literal 
square meal — it was a piece of cheese and nothing else) then Tobago 
was magnificent. After a day or so, however, the management suddenly 
noticed mysterious and inexplicable maladies afflicting members of the 
party, accompanied by pointed hints that we should get out our kit and be 
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lst TEAM WATER POLO 
A. Youds, N. D. Roffey, R. M. Botion, R. H. Laubscher, D. O’Neill-Williams, P. C. Start. 


Standing: H. Schur, 


P. V. A. Phillips, Esq., G. A. W. Gilbert, B. W. Jolliffe, J. R. Cochrane. 


Sitting: T. Masters, P. R. S. Hefler, 


ist TEAM SQUASH 


Standing: G. A. Fraser-Valentine, R. D. C. Williams, D. J. Avery, I. P. Gardner. 


Sitting: J. S. M. Roger, A. B. Gibson, I. A. Carle. 


ready to play against Tobago. Further investigation revealed that the 
somewhat swift paceman of the two day game actually lived in Tobago and 
had let it be known that his bouncer, assisted by the vagaries of the wicket, 
normally carried into the sea for six byes. The management held a hasty 
pow-wow. Generous to a fault, we magnanimously decided that we could 
not deprive the boys of their just places in the team, but would be on hand 
with medical assistance should that be required. A subsequent visit to the 
local hospital with a genuine invalid revealed the aforementioned speedster 
receiving treatment for a sprain incurred in the two-day game. Our grief 
at the news that he would be unable to play would no doubt have won a 
few Oscars, but its affect was even more marked afterwards when seem- 
ingly fatal illnesses miraculously vanished. 

On arrival at the Tobago ground, we found the outfield resembling a 
patch of Falcon bush and the matting unlaid. A gang mower summoned 
from Scarborough, the capital, took three hours to arrive and then had to 
be turned back because the driver had forgotten to put the blades on. Not 
surprisingly, the match held little interest for us when it eventually started 
three hours late and we lost quite comfortably. 

And so to Barbados. Neater, more efficient and cleaner than Trinidad, 
it caters for the mass of tourists that assail it from all directions with a 
dignity that is impressive. Its supurb hotels accept hordes of fat, well heeled 
Americans who can afford to pay up to US$300 per night, sending them 
back bronzed, happy and a good deal poorer. Our hotel was much more 
modest, but the beach was a step away and the facilities of the Sandy 
Beach Hotel (only US$150 per night) were quickly taken over. A couple 
of games against club sides provided evidence enough of the surperbly fast 
wickets and the seemingly inexhaustible well of talent which enables this 
tiny island to take on Rest of the World teams with some confidence. Our 
match against Barbados Schools was a 35 over affair spoilt, unfortunately 
by poor umpiring from the local official. Three of our main batsmen 
departed lbw in somewhat dubious circumstances as “Roy Rogers” 
betrayed his quickness on the draw and ‘stuck’ them convincingly. He also 
gave a Barbadian run out when he must have been two yards past the 
crease. Anyway, our total was nowhere near enough and we lost with some- 
thing to spare. 

And so back to Heathrow. We had enjoyed Barbados, with its superb 
beaches, the indescribable colours of the seas and its magnificent cricket. 
Despite the day of disaster when four of our boys hired a VW kombi and 
the driver went swimming in the sea with the keys in his pocket, we had 
enjoyed Barbados! But it was all over, and, exhausted, filled to the brim 
with rum punches we returned to London. Perhaps they were quite keen to 
get rid of us as the plane was not even very late. Or perhaps it was a gentle 
request to return. 

And so to Falcon. 
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Clubs and Societies 


Mylne Society 


_ This has been one of the most successful years I have known in my 

six years associated with the Mylne Society. Of the many discussion evenings 
held not one was marred by thoughtless or unintelligent bandying about of 
words. Two members have made outstanding contributions: Basil Schur 
could always be relied on to stimulate discussion with his controversial 
ideas, and George Jeffreys would always offer a droll retort. 


In the first term members were shown a film on the American Civil 
Rights leader Edward Cleaver. There followed one of the longest and 
most complex discussions of the year, centering on both religious and 
political aspects of civil rights not only in America, but also in Zimbabwe. 
It became apparent that the Society was well polarised on these issues, the 
majority being essentially right wing. 


On the cultural side there were several outstanding evenings. Mr. 
Marais spoke on Kingsley Amis and Mr. Taylor on an English writer. 
naturalist and engraver, Thomas Bewick. Both topics stimulated a good 
deal of interest. Two musical evenings were held, the first being a series 
of live performances of music covering the period from late Baroque to 
the present day. The artistes were Cynthia Pretorius, Beverley Ballinger, 
Sean Bryan, Basil Schur and myself. The second musical evening was 
presented by George Jefireys, Sean Bryan and Basil Schur, who played 
recordings of music by Pink Floyd, Rick Wakeman and some early twen- 
tieth century blues and dance bands. There were also a number of 
evenings devoted to modern humour. 


During the second term the Society visited the Bulawayo Museum. 
Most members found something of interest, but were rather reserved in 
their appreciation of the outing. At the start of the third term an excur- 
sion to the Matopos was planned. It was only after all catering and trans- 
port arrangements had been made that the Chairman told me that a day 
in the Matopos was generally regarded by the Society as an unpleasant 
prospect, or an unprofitable one at least, and in stunned disbelief I can- 
celled the outing. What has happened to our spirit of adventure? 


The traditional dinner in town, regarded by many as the highlight of 
the year, was held at the Holiday Inn. The guest speaker was Mr. Gilman, 
one of the senior electrical engineers of the National Railways of Zimbabwe. 
He outlined the structure of the organisation, commenting on many interest- 
ing facets and dispelling some popular misconceptions. The controversial 
issue of electrification was dealt with and prompted a number of questions 
after the talk. 
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At the final meeting of the year (apart from the election of members 
and the Chairman’s address) Basil Schur gave a brilliant talk entitled ‘U.D.I. 
— was it worth it?’ Once again the Society was exposed to some original 
and controversial thoughts and many questions were asked. Basil’s 
answers were always logical, cogent and eloquently expressed. 

In compiling this report I have become convinced of one thing: despite 
voluble criticism from certain quarters (within the Society) every member 
has benefited from the meetings held this year, which have fulfilled the 
objects of the Society: to promote discussion and encourage a wide breadth 
of interest. 


R.J.H. 


Fourth Form Forum 


President: W. A. McQUADE, Esq. 
Committee: A. STOBART, T. RUDD, G. NICOLLE 


The first speaker to address the Fourth Form Forum in 1980 was Mr. 
John Lock, a member of the Commonwealth Monitoring Force and Retired 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner of Police in England and Wales, who 
spoke on the Metropolitan Police. This was a most interesting talk in 
which Mr. Lock outlined the functions of the police force, and explained 
the purpose of the Monitoring Force in this country. The second item 
of the first term was a very short visit to Shaw Barracks to see an immacu- 
late passing out parade of the newly integrated National Army. 

In the second term Dr. A. O. Pugh gave a very interesting and well 
explained talk on the Medical Health Services in this country. He outlined 
the problems facing the new government as there were various disputes 
to be corrected. This was a talk that was enjoyed by all. The last meeting 
of the term was a talk given by Mr. C. R. D. Rudd on “1940”. This was 
a well illustrated and very interesting talk. 

The last two talks of the year, in the third term, were combined with 
the Cosmos Club and were most enjoyable. The first was a talk from Mr. 
D. Campbell on “The Layman and the Law”. This was an interesting talk 
in which various controversial and intelligent questions were asked. The 
final talk was a fitting end to a fruitful year. It was an illustrated talk on 
the “Moscow Olympic Games” from Miss E. Dreyer who was the “Golden 
Girls” manageress at the 1980 Games. The slides were appropriate and 
well presented. Some interesting souvenirs were also shown to us after the 
talk. ; 
To conclude, Mr. McQuade must take credit for all his hard work in 
arranging and organising all the very interesting meetings, and members 
of the Forum extend their thanks to him. 

T.R. 
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Natural History Society 


This year has proved the Society fruitful with our membership 
swelling to well above fifty, most of whom were people who took a really 
keen interest in the Society’s activities. Our thanks go to Mr. N. Ashby 
who has kept the fire going when wood has been scarce. 


We still have some very keen fishermen who have proved their worth 
at Mr. Mylne’s dam where the bass have been biting. We decided to 
impose a restriction on the size of fish to be taken from this dam, which 
will be stocked with fingerlings by the school in future years. 


This year we have had a couple of very interesting talks, one of which 
was a discussion with Mr. Macdonald about birds of prey and their 
identification. Several nests have been found in the location of the college 
and are being watched. A book is in the library in which a record of 
eagle sightings is kept. 


Several outings and camps were arranged and all were very success- 
ful. Mr. Rudolf very kindly accommodated us on Essexvale Ranch for 
a weekend and he took us game viewing and showed us around the ranch. 
He also gave us two very impressive antelope skins for our Society room. 
On one outing we spent the day at Balla Balla Peak where we climbed, 
abseiled and observed Black Eagles. Another more recent camp was to 
Mr. Cumming’s ranch at Balla Balla where our campsite was set in the 
most beautiful surroundings and where we watched game and found one 
or two eagle nests. 


We managed to show films nearly every Friday night and we always 
had a good turnout for them. On Friday nights our activities would 
include fly-tying, painting animal skulls, reading magazines, relabelling the 
egg collection, and setting insects to add to our insect collection. Mr. Toms 
of Wits University very kindly sent us a book about insects. 


Next year there will be a closed membership with fewer members 
so that a personal interest can be taken in the Natural History Society 
by each member. 


N. J. SLY 


Novices Society 


President: J. A. W. GOODBURN, Esq. 
Chairman: A. L. STIJKEL 
Secretary: N. J. SCHEIJDE 


As far as 1980 was concerned the Society had a rather inactive year 
although most of our aims were achieved. 
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The year started off with an interesting talk presented by Mr. 
Maclaren, a British observer of the April General Election in Zimbabwe 
Rhodesia. Mr. Stakesby-Lewis put forward the Society’s second talk 
in the second term. His topic was “Mountaineering” and with the aid of 
climbing equipment, illustrated the various forms of technique. Our 
third and final talk was presented by Dr. Kirsten who was working at 
Mpilo Hospital. The topic he chose was entitled “What is success?” and he 
proceeded to recount the lives of six people whom he considered successful. 

All in all it was a good year for the Society and on behalf of the 
outgoing Form III members I wish the Society the best of luck and I 
hope that it will continue to flourish as it has done this year. 

N.J.S. 


Constellation Club 


Acting Chairman for 1981: REX HENNING 
Acting Secretary for 1981: SHAUN REED 


Falcon College is ideally situated for amateur astronomy as any person 
who has seen the night sky over the Essexvale area will testify. During 
1980 a small group of boys visited the Bulawayo Amateur Astronomical 
Society meetings from time to time, and we were also visited by Mr. 
Michael Poll and given a lecture on the basic constellations that are 
apparent to us from time to time. 

The College has now acquired a good telescope and the Club should 
be able to offer a course in basic astronomy from 1981 onwards. Friday 
night lecturer/viewing have been tied in with the Bulawayo Society’s 
monthly meetings and we hope to see a flourishing band of star-gazers 


materialise over the next few years. 
R.L.A. 


Electronics Club 


President: MR. DAVEY 
Secretary: C. ORAM 


This club started in the first term of 1980 with the aim of increasing 
the interest in electronics in the College, although matters did not really 
get underway until the second term. 

In the first term members of the club produced a display for the junior 
open day, and our first meeting of the second term was spent repairing 
various heaters in preparation for winter’s cold. Later in the term Mr. 
Reeve-Johnson gave an extremely interesting talk on the oscilloscope, which 
catered for both junior and senior members. 

In the third term the club visited the Supersonic Factory to see the 
professional aspect of electronics; a visit which we found most interesting. 


C.O. 
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The Choral Group 


A discord of apathy set a sombre tone at the start of the year, but a 
dozen or so enthusiasts kept the group alive. Several modern songs were 
added to last year’s collection. “Lord of the Dance”, and “Abide with 
Me” in four parts, were sung at school services; and “God be in My Head” 
was offered at the Anglican Confirmation. 

A revival started in second term during which time it gathered momen- 
tum and burst into song and dance at a very entertaining musical variety 
concert. This was a great success, and probably more so because it 
revealed the abundance of musical talent in the college. 

Participation in singing took on Wagnerian proportions in third term. 
Every boy sang the compulsory song in the inter-house competition, and 
about 80 singers and musicians competed for the final honours with their 
voluntary pieces. The choir swelled to 57 including the girls and Grade 7 
boys. Four carols which differed widely in tempo and intonation were per- 
formed in the Christmas services at St. Mary’s church in Essexvale, and in 
the chapel. 

Choral music could not have survived over the past four years without 
the invaluable services of Mrs. Fuller and Mrs. McQuade, the help of Mrs. 
Stansbury, and the dedicated example shown by Mr. Hoole. They form 
the nucleus of a team of gifted musicians and singers all of whom constitute 
the welcoming committee to Mr. Dobson. May his inspiration meet with 
willing response, and the pleasures of music be fully realised in the future. 

To S. Bryan, A. Thomas, B. Schur and all those who sang and played 
so cheerfully on many memorable occasions “Thank You for the Music”. 

R.R.-J. 


Cosmos Club 


President: G. A. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Chairman: S. C. BRYAN 
Secretary: C. P. H. KNAGGS 

For the Cosmos Club, 1980 has been very successful and the club 
has achieved its main objective to have as wide a variety of speakers as 
possible. 

In the first term, visiting speakers were Mr. R. O. Jackson, Mr. M. 
Lee, and Major R. Hatten. Mr. Jackson, a Falcon old boy, who was the 
secretary of the Cosmos Club in 1962, 1963 and 1964, is a Member of the 
European Parliament. He was in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia under Lord Soames 
at Government House and his talk was “A View from Government 
House”. He gave a well balanced judgement on the situation of the 
country at the time. Mr. Lee, a journalist from “The Chronicle” spoke 
about the Press with a bias towards the forthcoming elections. Major 
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Hatten, from the British Monitoring Forces gave a talk on “Leadership”. 

In the second term, with the pressures of hockey, sos and one 
we were unfortunately only able to organise one mecting. - BS 
Stansbury, another old boy, gave a talk on the European Economic 
Community. ; : ; 

In fie Gand term, two of the meetings were held in conjunction with 
the Fourth Form Forum. They were Mr. D. Campbell’s talk on “The 
Layman and the Law”, and Miss E. Dreyer’s talk on The Moscow 
Olympics”. ; 

; The Club, accompanied by Mr. E. J. Marais, had a very successful 
outing to the Matopos, with Mr. Marais and Mr. Macdonald explaining 
much of the topographical, biological and historical aspects of the country- 
side. We ended the outing with an excellent braai. _ "er 

The last meeting was our annual luncheon in Bulawayo wit C. 
Marais as the acting President while Mr. Macdonald was on leave. i 
had a very good meal at “Grey’s Inn” and our guest speaker was Brigadier 
R. A. G. Prentice from the Bulawayo and District blood transfusion service, 
who spoke on “The Importance of Blood”. ; ; 

Pose like to thank Mr. Marais for acting as President in Mr. 
Macdonald’s absence and would finally like to wish the Club success 
for the future. poe 


Military History Society 
President: P. V. A. PHILIPS, Esq. 


Chairman: J. C. RICHARDS 
Secretary: M. E. WALTERS 


The year began with some very successful meetings, and a wide 
variety of topics were covered by various members of the Society. | We 
started the year with a high membership and a great deal of enthusiasm, 
but during the course of the year this enthusiasm died in a number of 
members, who were also distracted by their membership of other societies. 
As a result, meetings in the third term were poorly attended, with only a 
few staid members turning up. This is disappointing, as I feel that the 
Society has a lot of potential, and is beneficial to those who express 
interest. a 

We have moved to new premises and thus actually have a Military 
History Room instead of using a spare classroom, saving us a lot of 
trouble, although it is a bit out of the way as far as putting on displays 
for Open Days and such are concerned. = ; 

1 would like to thank the President, Mr. Philips, and the Committee 
for their help and support throughout the year, and I wish the Society 
all the best for the future. oie 
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Beekeeping Society 


President: F. REED, Esq. (first term), A. DAVEY, Esq. 
Chairman: D. ENGLAND 
Secretary: I. GRAHAM 


The highlight of the first term was a visit from the government apiarist 
Mr. M. Schmolke. A lot was learnt from his talk and slide show on the 
basics of breeding queen bees, and even more was gained from informal dis- 
cussion. We were grateful for his inspection of our hives and constructive 
suggestions, and especially pleased with his complimentary remarks. 

We were very sorry to say goodbye to Mr. Reed at the end of the 
first term. His interest in beekeeping was very much to our advantage, and 
the society prospered for the eight years it was under his presidency. In 
Mr. Reed’s place we welcome Mr. Davey. 

The second term followed the normal pattern of inspecting and feeding. 
On Mr. Schmolke’s suggestion we joined the Matabeleland Beekeepers 
Association, and during this term were able to attend a few of their meet- 


ings. We are grateful to Mr. N. Ashby for acting as chauffeur on these 
occasions. 


Having purchased three hives from Mr. Reed when he left, there has 


been a flow of honey better than previously, and we regard the year as 
having been very successful. 


LW.G. 


Woodsmoke Club 


“Who hath smelt woodsmoke at twilight? Who hath heard — 
the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet 
are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 1980 the Club once again had the opportunity to camp further 
afield because of the easing of the security situation. The camps proved 
successful and the numbers in the Club increased. 

Our first camp in the second term was to Gordon Park in the Matopos. 
We arrived on a Friday, set up camp and slept under the stars for the 
first time in several years. After a bacon and egg breakfast the next 
morning the camp split into three groups. The first group made a highly 
successful batch of bread, while the second abseiled and the third went 
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Ma Four punctures in one day on the 1980 Expedition. 


The new Marquee W 


The Night Hunt on the 1980 Expedition. 


to look for a Chief’s hideout on a kopje. That night Mr. Stakesby Lewis 
took the whole camp on a walk to a cave to see some Bushman paintings. 
We returned to school on Sunday, hot, tired but happy. 

In the third term we camped on Mr. Cummings’ farm near Balla Balla. 
The camp site was near a river so a few people tried fishing but with 
limited success. The highlight of the camp was the arrival of Mr. Cummings 
with an impala, which was hastily chopped up and made into a delicious 
stew. One of the campers comments on this camp: “The camp to Balla 
Balla was a great success and was truly one of the highlights of the year. 
Despite the rain, everyone enjoyed themselves thoroughly. The camp site 
was ideal with plenty of room to try out the huge marquee in the field for 
the first time. I think that the Umzingwane must be one of the most 
beautiful rivers in Zimbabwe and it was full of interest for anglers, 
ornithologists and explorers alike. I think everyone found something to 
interest him around the camp.’ 

All in all, 1980 proved to be a successful year and with the increased 
popularity of the camps, 1981 should prove to be even more so. 

C.P.H. 


The Science Forum 


Chairman: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, Esq. 


Realising and implementing the common sense of Science may be a 
costly business, but it is still cheaper than trying to survive on ignorance. 
Do we approve of scientific projects, and if so which ones? Are we aware 
of the benefits they bring? How much do we expect scientists and tech- 
nologists to provide for our everyday needs? What significance do we 
attach to their work and the simple truths they unfold? The aims of the 
Forum are to share opinions on these matters and to stimulate interest in 
scientific progress. While there has been greater attendance at meetings 
this year, the audiences have been somewhat passive, seeking entertainment 
rather than participating in discussions. Every effort was made to cater 
for the non-scientists but to little avail except where the juniors were 
concerned. 

In the first term we saw how semi-conductors and other devices were 
integrated into circuits that constitute tiny silicon chips. This led to an 
understanding of the composition and manipulation of electronic computers. 

In the second term Dr. J. E. P. Thomas of the Medical Faculty of 
the University of Zimbabwe gave a fascinating illustrated talk on Research 
into Leprosy, Bilharzia and Malaria. He stressed the importance of pre- 
vention rather than cure. At another meeting we delved into the fabric 
of the Atom, following the latest theories on its strange and numerous 
particles and their behaviour pattern. 

We focused on the Explorer Space Mission in the third term and 
concentrated on its incredible findings about Saturn and its moons. Finally 
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we looked at the Nuclear War Strategy of the super powers and were 
justifiably horrified. 

We are most grateful to old boy Dr. Mike Cohler at the University 
of Bradford for sending us pamphlets on some of the scientific projects 
currently being undertaken in Europe and Britain. These will be of great 
value in future programmes. It is also appropriate to record our apprecia- 
tion to old boy John Guy for ensuring that the “New Scientist”, a constant 
source of information and inspiration, reaches the college library and 
Science department. 


M.LCSS. 


Printing Club 


Director: A. A. TAYLOR, Esq. 
Works Manager: G. SUTTON 
Typographers: A. JARVIS, K. SANSOLE 


In spite of the expanded premises, the printing club’s standard of work 
this year has dropped. We are all guilty and readily find excuses but it is not 
good enough. 

Type must be well spaced, cleaned and distributed properly after use. 

We have not been short of willing workers but we have been slack 
in a craft where it is absolutely essential to be clean, neat and precise. 
More thorough workshop practice, machine care and proof reading must 
be done next year. “All right” is not good enough. Meeting deadlines with 
shoddy proofs (“they won’t mind”) will not be tolerated. 

We have the ability and the equipment but we have become rather 
short of patience! 


A.A.T. 


Smallbore Shooting Club 


President: A. A. TAYLOR, Esq. 


A higher standard than ever was achieved this year by the Smallbore 
Shottists, who remain a small band of dedicated marksmen turning up 
regularly for the Sunday afternoon meetings. 

Andrew Sutton broke all previous records by obtaining an average 
93% on his top ten targets to win the Caryer Cup. 

The results of the end of year inter-house competition for the Cornish 
Trophy were Ist Founders, 2nd Oates, 3rd Tredgold, 4th George Grey, Sth 
Hervey. 

Ammunition is very expensive these days and the first term weather is 
often uncertain, so it has been decided to declare a “season” beginning in 
May and ending in November. 


A.A.T. 
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Adventure in Citizenship Week 


During the recent August/September holidays, Robert Laubscher and 
I attended the Rotary “Adventure In Citizenship” week, which lasted from 
16th to 22nd August, 1980. The course began on Saturday with all the 
participants (there were about eighteen chaps from Matabeleland and 
Midlands schools) meeting at the City Hall. The Mayor of Bulawayo, 
Cir. Constandinos, addressed us, outlining how he and his Council run 
the City and mentioning the change of voting in Local Government and 
the possible problems which could occur due to the mexperience of the 
new Council members. Following this we went on a tour of the National 
Museum and heard a talk by Mr. Irwin on its role. An enjoyable formal 
lunch at the New Royal Hotel with a few members of Rotary and the 
Rotaract Club and a visit to Stock Car racing ended the day. 

On Sunday we were entertained by Rotaract, at the Ncema Dam 
Power Boat Club where we had a most pleasant day water skiing and 
swimming with a delicious braai lunch. 

On Monday we began the week in earnest with a tour of the extensive 
railway workshops complex which stimulated a lot of interest. Then we 
were entertained to lunch with various members of the Railways Adminis- 
tration in a dining car prepared specially for our benefit. 

Tuesday morning saw us at the Khami Road Administration Centre 
where we were addressed by Dr. Gargett, Head of Amenities and Housing, 
about the problems facing those departments. Following this we toured 
the Mzilikazi Craft Centre where lunch had been painstakingly prepared 
and then the Jairos Jiri Centre and a quick tour of the townships, to see 
the housing schemes. On Tuesday evening we sat in on a Rotaract meeting 
at the New Royal Hotel. 

On Wednesday we visited the Police camp, which turned out to be 
extremely interesting. Firstly we were shown the Dog section and watched 
a training session and display then we were off to the lecture room for 
intriguing talks and films on drugs by Supt. Harding and also on Forensic 
Science. We disbanded for an appetising lunch in the Police canteen which 
was foliowed by another talk on crime. Wednesday evening at about nine 
o’clock we visited the Chronicle newspaper offices and works where we 
obtained some idea of the processes involved from sorting the news to 
delivery of the finished paper. 

Thursday morning saw us embarking in two groups on tours of the 
Colcom factory, which was comprehensively efficient, and the National 
Breweries which was quite an eye opener. Then we met for a superb 
lunch — accompanied by samples of draught beer — in the Breweries 
pub. After lunch there was a tour of the United Refineries factory where 
we had the manufacturing processes of soap and cosmetics explained to 
us. On Thursday evening we were shown video tapes at C.B.C. of the 
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1979 Lions Rugby Tour of South Africa and we had a brief discussion 
on the week. 

The last day, Friday, began with a tour of the Merlin Clothing 
Factory which makes such articles as towels, counterpanes, gowns, etc., 
for both local and export markets. We then visited the DRG sacks factory 
for a most interesting tour of their works which produces various paper 
and packaging products. 

The week ended for us as guests of the Bulawayo Rotary Club at 
their weekly luncheon meeting held at the Bulawayo Sun Hotel which 
proved to be a very fitting finale to a most rewarding and interesting week. 

I would once again like to offer our most sincere thanks to the 
Bulawayo Rotary Club for all they did for us. We found the whole 
experience interesting and enjoyable. 


K.M. 


Exploration Society Expedition 


Chete Safari Area on Lake Kariba 


Leaders: J. STAKESBY LEWIS, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. DAVEY 
Scientific Officers: J. R. PEEK, A. J. PELLATT 
National Parks: R. SASSEEN 
Medical Officer: Dr. M. F. HODGES 
Technicians: PHILIP MSHLANGA, MOSES MASIYANDIMA, 
FRANCIS NYATHI, SOLOMON MTHETHWA 
Members: R. G. BATES, D. M. BRUESSOW, C. J. CUNLIFFE, R. N. 
CUNLIFFE, A. S. DOUGLAS, M. J. HILL, A. J. HOLBORN, 
B. W. JOLLIFFE, G. A. JOLLIFFE, B. SCHUR, H. SCHUR, 
A. D. SUTTON. 


Falcon College Expedition To Chete December, 1980 


Preparation for the expedition began during the term with the sorting 
out of equipment and arrangements for food and transport. It was with a 
sense of relief that the end of term came and we were at last loading the 
hired five ton lorry into the darkness of approaching night. 

The following morning the truck refused to start, and this proved to 
be the beginnings of a series of mechanical troubles that, while being 
irritating, added a feeling of adventure to the expedition. However with 
much pushing the truck eventually started and the long haul to Chete began. 
This turned out to be an eventful journey, with alternating bouts of intense 
sun and freezing rain. The Kamativi hills looked impressively eerie in the 
evening mist and rain. Late at night we arrived at Binga, to find a most 
welcome meal kindly prepared for us by the Van Jaarsvelts. 

The long journey to Chete, on the shore of Lake Kariba, enabled one 
to think and meditate. It seemed to me then that Chete was to be a place 
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for obtaining understanding of nature, people and especially ourselves. In 
all these we were not to be disappointed. 


The following morning we followed Rudolph Sasseen, the National 
Parks’ ranger stationed at Chete, on the remaining stretch of the journey. 
The roads steadily grew from good to bad, as they ran parallel to the 
escarpment and then cut in towards the lake. The campsite chosen for us 
was set beside an attractive bay positioned near to the original Chete gorge. 
In intense humid heat the marquee was put up and gradually the rest of the 
camp began to take shape, with tents sprouting from all over the rocky 
hillside. That first night it rained and there was a scramble to protect 
supplies and equipment. 

The next day a group of us went walking with ‘Dolf’ (Rudolf). Upon 
meeting at close quarters a black rhino we all promptly climbed up the 
available trees except for Dolf who proceeded to call the rhino by imitating 
a female rhino. After this incident we found a crocodile’s nest on the lake 
shore, with the eggs almost at the hatching stage. Crocodiles were a major 
discursive topic on the expedition, either as a source of serious discussions 
on ecology and conservation, or as the basis of many jokes. 


In the two days following, while the three other vehicles were still 
arriving, we passed the time by canoeing, fishing or finishing the various 
camp tasks still needed to be done. 


Thus it was on the Monday that scientific work began. After many 
problems and several new ideas, Richard Peek eventually was able to set 
up beside the lake his huge bat trap, which stretched eleven metres into the 
air. In the late afternoon mist nets were also set up close to camp and that 
night the first bats were caught. The night hunting parties with spot lights 
began with many small mammals and night-jars being seen but only a hare 
being taken. Philip set up his ultra-violet lamp and for the next ten nights 
could be seen selectively catching insects from the multitudes that flocked 
to the light. 


The pattern of daily routine for the expedition was thus established. 
It would be superficial to simply describe the events without mentioning 
the diverse and interesting conversations that permeated the entire two 
weeks of the expedition. These included ones with Philip and his philo- 
sophical ideas on insects, people and God; Richard and Dolf and their often 
humorous accounts about animals; Julian Pellatt, who had a wide range 
of interests and who never failed to provide amusement. 


On the Wednesday morning Dolf showed a group of us several places 
of interest in Chete. An enormous hollow boabab was found and several 
bats were obtained from inside it. On the lake shore the spoor of many 
animals and a large crocodile were seen. We also visited one of the several 
springs in the area and while walking had a close encounter with elephants, 
causing even the bravest and fattest amongst us to run. 
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That night Richard decided to net around a pool of water in a road 
quarry some distance from camp. Nothing was caught until about eleven 
o’clock, when bats seem to have a second feeding period. Then the action 
started with several bats being caught. A knob-billed duck flew into a mist 
net and only narrowly evaded capture. Shortly after this we were privileged 
to be able to witness the seven minute drama of a herald snake capturing 
and swallowing a frog, an experience I will not quickly forget. 


_ _ On many of the drives through Chete game animals were seen. These 
including occasional sightings of black rhino, elephant and buffalo to 
frequent sightings of impala, warthog and kudu. Birds were also plentiful. 
The air of the camp was often filled with the haunting cries of fish-eagles, 
of which several pairs occurred on the Chete shoreline. Bataleurs, African 
hawk eagles and other raptors could frequently be seen riding the air 
currents high above the camp. 


Thursday morning saw an outing by the landcruiser and museum land- 
rover to a cave set in an interesting Mopane area. On the way a boomslang 
was seen being ‘swamped’ by a group of Arnot’s chats while attempting to 
invade their nests in a hole in a Mopane tree. The snake was shot and its 
potent fangs displayed. 


The cave proved to be interesting according to Dolf and Robert 
Cunliffe. They reported finding a leopard kill about ten metres inside. 
They also caught a glimpse of a mysterious red-winged bat. Six species of 
bat were later to be caught in the cave entrance and in a nearby riverbed, 
but none of them were coloured in any spectacular fashion. 


_ That afternoon a trip to collect or spot red squirrels near the Mbarwe 
river ended in near disaster with the landcruiser receiving a puncture and 
there was only a half pumped up spare. As it was a long twenty-two 
kilometres back to camp the spare wheel was put on and all the human 
ballast was distributed on the bonnet and roof of the vehicle. At a snail’s 
pace we eventually crawled back into camp. 


Tt is hard to describe the impression of travelling through the rugged 
hills of Chete on the back of a vehicle. It is an intriguing country, thick 
with majestic trees and the occasional spectacular views of the lake. 
However, there is a more subjective response to this wild uninhabited 
country. If Chete was to be the place for obtaining self knowledge, then 
certainly memories and thoughts flooded the mind. There was sanity there 
where things previously considered important no longer existed. Especially 
one was made receptive to sights of beauty, for instance the breath-taking 
sunsets that so often filled the evening sky above the lake. 


That Thursday night a bat-catching group netted in a tall Mopane 
woodland area. Several insectivorous bats and one fruit bat were caught. 


Following the normal pattern the group returned to camp in the early 
hours of the morning. 
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Dolf left Chete that day on leave and his dynamic and cheerful 
presence was missed by everyone. No one had been immune from his 
friendly jokes and this included Mike Hodges, the expedition doctor, who 
despite his impressive university qualifications would be unable to even 
pass his bilharzia test, according to Dolf. 

Friday morning was spent in camp fixing four punctures, of which two 
were from the landrover. That night bats were caught around the camp 
area. Of these three were ‘lit up’ with luminescent chemicals and their 
flight behaviour observed. 

The next morning a second outing was made to the Mbarwe river. 
Although no red squirrels were found, other bird and animal species also 
found in the lowveld, such as the beautiful crested guineafowl, were seen. 

That night a large party of us spent the night away from camp near to 
the Lwiziluku river on a stretch of swampy ground. Only night-jars and a 
single bat were taken from this site. 

Sunday night saw a party returning to the cave to catch bats. The 
diversity of bat species caught made the outing a success. In addition, two 
elephant shrews were shot which will be valuable locality records. 

During that first week fishing had been very good with a couple of 
fair-sized tiger fish and plenty of large bream being caught. The small 
motor boat turned out a great success, both to the fishermen and to natu- 
ralists looking for eagles’ nests or game viewing. 

On the Monday morning three expedition vehicles with almost every- 
one set off for Chizarira. It was a drive through rapid changes in landscape 
as we drove through the Batonka tribal trust lands and the forests at 
the base of the escarpment up onto the Chizarira plateau. The afternoon was 
spent in game viewing. A visit was made to the magnificent Mcheni Gorge, 
which overlooks the vast Zambesi valley with the lake and mountains in 
the distance. One thousand feet below the thick forests shook with the 
weird cries of the Trumpeter Hornbill. 

That night camp was set up near the upper reaches of the Mcheni 
Gorge and nets were put up across the river. All in all, two fish, six birds 
(including a Giant Kingfisher caught twice) and about seven bats were 
caught. The next morning a game viewing party again ventured into a 
landscape much scarred by elephants and fire. Later that morning the land- 
cruiser returned to Chete, leaving only the museum landrover up at 
Chizarira. Much of interest befell those of us who remained. We proceeded 
into the South of Chizarira and soon got lost. Eventually we ended up in 
Lusulu, which is a heavily fortified Tsetse fly control camp. Receiving new 
instructions there we proceeded back into the national park on a very badly 
weathered track that first passed through denuded tribal trust lands. We set 
up camp under some Mopane trees. However after Mike was charged 
by a black rhino (or so he says) and Richard raised a false alarm about a 
tree stump with horns, we broke up camp and under the threat of ominous 
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storm clouds returned to Lusulu late that night. Within minutes of arriving 
the rain came down. 

The next morning we returned to Chete, but not before stopping to 
briefly explore the escarpment forest, which held a multitude of insect life. 

Early on Thursday morning the striking of tents and the loading of 
vehicles began. Initially there was some mechanical trouble with both the 
landcruiser and the lorry but eventually by eleven o’clock the expedition 
was ready to leave. On the way to Binga we stopped at a Batonka village to 
buy stools, spears, pottery and dagga pots. It was tragic in a way to see so 
much trochoma glistening in the eyes of many of the villagers present and 
to observe the meagre livings they scraped from a hostile environment. 

Upon arriving in Binga we showered and then were conducted on a 
tour of the crocodile farm by Mr. Van Jaarsvelt. Afterwards we were 
treated to a delicious supper provided by the Van Jaarsvelts. 

We were awoken at three the next morning and the expedition left 
Binga under cover of darkness. We had breakfast in the Kamativi hills 
and lunch on the move. Eventually we arrived back at Falcon and the 
expedition gear was off loaded. As a final, futile gesture the transport lorry 
broke down on the Blue Hills on the return journey to Bulawayo but the 
fault was speedily repaired. In the late afternoon we reached Bulawayo and 
this concluded a very successful and enjoyable expedition. 


B. SCHUR 
Falcon College Expedition, 1980 
J. n PEEK 


Curator of Mammology 
National Museum, Bulawayo 


At the outset of this note I must, on behalf of the staff from our 
organisation, express appreciation to Falcon College Exploration Society 
for once more inviting us to accompany them on the 1980 expedition to 
Chete. 

Our team this year was somewhat smaller than last year and included 
Mr. Julian Pellatt (Curator of Antiquities, Umtali Museum), myself, 
Phillip Mushlanga, Francis Nyathi and Moses Musiyandima. Although an 
attempt was made to obtain ornithological, amphibian and reptilian 
material, experts in these fields were conspicuously absent, which reduced 
the chances of collecting anything unusual. 

Chete was certainly worthwhile from the mammal point of view as very 
limited collecting has previously been undertaken within the Kariba shore 
line areas. Most time and effort was spent on obtaining bats, which still 
remain relatively unknown in their distribution, habits, etc. A new method 
of netting at height was employed and a prototype apparatus was erected. 
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The School Outboard Motor put to good use. 
Kitchen duty W 


Although captures were limited by this system, some useful bats were 

obtained and some practical problems ironed out. 

One disadvantage to bat netting in the Kariba vicinity is the large 
surface area of water available to bats. Most success occurs around pans 
and small water bodies. This was well substantiated with one good night 
catch, when nets were placed around a pool in an otherwise dry river bed. 

A brief but very useful trip was made to Chizarira National Area, 
where two nights of netting was undertaken. Although few bats were 
caught, one proved to be a new locality record. Whilst wandering around 
the fort, a Bushbaby skull collected by Ian Ridell (Ranger) was seen. 
This, unknown to the Parks staff, proved to be the only positive record of 
this species from the Zambesi Valley and surrounding areas. Only one sight 
record exists from the Kariba Dam wall area. 

A note on several species of particular interest would, I think, be 
appropriate. 

1. Pipistrellus rueppelli — Ruepell’s bat. Very few specimens have been 
obtained of this species and only in the midlands, south eastern and 
a single specimen from Beit Bridge. Only 7 previous records exist for 
this species. The Chete specimens will be the first located within the 
Zambesi Valley. 

2. Eptesicus hottentotus — Long-tailed zerotine bat. Eight specimens 
have so far been taken from this country, all from the central and 
south central regions of the country. The last one to be collected by 
Robert Cunliffe at Falcon College, was also a new distribution record. 
This specimen was collected from the Chizarira National Area. 

3. Nycteris Woodi — Wood’s Slitfaced bat. This specimen was taken 
from within a Baobab in Chete (thanks to individuals like “Brasso” 
and Richard Bates). This record confirms that this species does occur 
within the Valley area. One previous record from the Hostes Nicolle 
Institute, Sengwa, was not officially recorded with the museum, but 
was confirmed by a Canadian researcher, who collected one specimen. 
Other than these two, all specimens have been located in Melsetter 
and are from northern Mashonaland. 


4.  Galago crassicaudata — Bushbaby. Previous to this (skull located in 
Mchere Gorge, Chizarira) no material record had been obtained from 
the Zambesi Valley, although a sight record was made from the Bumi 
River, Kariba. Chizarira certainly offers ideal habitat for this species 
and from acounts given by Rangers, it appears that they can be 
heard at night, particularly from Mchene Gorge. 

Trapping for other species of mammals, such as rodents and small 
carnivores, was relatively unrewarding and night excursions with a spot 
light only produced Scrub hare and a Nightape. The hares were of particular 
interest as they showed colour variation which was unlike that of specimens 
from other areas of this country. 
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In summary, the mammals collected, although not in large quantity or 
tremendous diversity, were all of good value, mainly because Chete has had 
minimal survey in the past, and that four new distributions records for the 
Zambesi Valley were established. 

The following lists species obtained during the expedition: 


MAMMALS: 

1. Elephantulus brachyrhynchus ..... Short-snouted Elephant 

2. Epomophorus crypturus woe on Peters’ EBowolotied Evatt oad 
3. Pipistrellus ruepelli _..... was, amas Ruepell’s Bat 

4, Nycticeius schlieffeni wk on Schlieffen’s Bat 

5S. Eptesicus hottentotus oe oe som Long-tailed Serotine Bat 

6. Eptesicus capensis _..... Sess Cape Serotine Bat 

7. Scotophilus dingani wn. oo one Yellow House Bat 

8. Scotophilus VIFIGIS: ase ene’ a Lesser Yellow House Bat 

9. Nycteris thebaica Egyptian slit-faced Bat 
LOS WNivetenis' WOOdT icc Se issn soe Wood’s Slit-faced Bat 
11. Rhinolophus hildebrandtii __.... Hildebrandt’s Horseshoe Bat 


Rhinolophus clivosus _.... 


Geoffrey’s Horseshoe Bat 


13. Hipposideros caffer we som ssn Sundevall’s Leaf-nosed Bat 
14. Galago senegalensis we cee cee Nightape 
15; Helogale parvula: joss nn. ann Dwarf Mongoose 
16. Heterohyrax brucei wk cee oe Yellow-spotted Dassie 
Vhs E@pus SGRAELIS esses. sence see re Scrub Hare 
18. Paraxerus cepapi _...... Bier Wiis Bush Squirrel 
19. Acomys spinosissimus woe son Spiny Mouse 
20. Aethomys namaquensis won Namaqua Rock Mouse 
BIRDS: 
1. Cameroptera brevicaudata 1 -ba 
2. Trachyphonus vaillantii 1 oe eae ae 
35 Dryoscopus cubla ake re 1 Puff-back Shrike 
4, Eremopterix Weucotis’ vais sass 4  Chestnut-backed Finch Lark 
5. Pterocles DICINCIUS aici ass san 1 Double-banded Sand Grouse 
6. Indicator indicator we sou sume 1 Greater Honeyguide 
‘he GUStICOIG: ChINIGNG — esses. nstécs cei 1 Rattling Cisticola 
8. Plocepasser mahali woe ooo 1 White-browed Sparrow Weaver 
9. Ploceus cucullatus wo. ee cose 1 Spotted-backed Weaver 
10. Serinus mozambicus woe oe ose 1 Mozambique Canary 
11. Emberiza flaviventris ww... 2  Golden-breasted Bunting 
12. Phylloscopus trochilus  .... ... 1 Willow Warbler 
13. Mirafra rufocinnamomea ..... ..... 1 Flappet Lark 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS: 
1. Crotophopeltis hotamboeia 1 Herald Snake 
2. Dispholidus typus ook 1 Boomslang 
3. Philothamnus semivariegatits ..... 1 Spotted Bush Snake 
4. Phrynobatrachus natalensis ..... 4 Puddle Frog i 
5. Hyperolius viridiflavus .... ..... 3 Painted Reed Frog 
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Insects from the Chete-Chizarira Expedition 


by D. L. HANCOCK 
National Museum, Bulawayo 


Approximately 1 600 insect specimens were collected on this expedition 
by Philip Mhlanga, a member of the Museum staff, aided by various expedi- 
tion members. The bulk of the collection comprises Lepidoptera (butterflies 
and moths), Coleoptera (beetles), and Odonata (dragonflies and damselflies). 

Although the collection includes a good selection of material, with some 
very interesting items, the Chete Lakeshore camp was not a good collecting 
locality. The camp on the partly forested escarpment at Chizarira appears to 
have been much more interesting, despite the fact that only two days could 
be spent collecting there. 

Notes on the various groups collected follow : 

ODONATA (dragonflies and damselflies): 

This order was collected intensively for Dr. Pinhey’s studies and 24 species 
were taken. The most interesting were Pseudagrion nubicum Selys and 
Macromia bifasciata Martin, two uncommon and local species and a female 
amongst the Brachythemis lacustris (Kirby) with an unusually red abdomen. 
LEPIDOPTERA (butterflies and moths): 

Approximately 50 species of butterflies were captured and a good selection 
of moths, the latter including some very interesting species. Four species 
of the colourful Agaristidae were taken, including the rare Hespagarista 
echione spilota Jordan, the only other Zimbabwean specimen in the Museum 
collection being from Melsetter. Two Eastern Districts and coastal species 
that surprisingly turned up are Scotinocerides fasciata Hering (family Chryso- 
polomidae) and Fentonina exacta Kiriakoff (family Notodontidae), both being 
new records for Matabeleland. Four species of Saturniidae (emperor moths) 
and twelve species of Sphingidae (hawk moths) were taken, the latter includ- 
ing the uncommon Phylloxiphia punctum Rothschild. A notable omission 
from the collection is the very rare hawk moth Hippotion stigma R. and J., 
known only from Kariba and Ethiopia and for which a keen eye was kept 
open during the expedition. 

Perhaps the most exciting capture was of four specimens of the very 
rare Omphax shorti Prout, a green Geometrid with broad cream borders. It 
is known from very few specimens and was originally described from 
Selukwe. It appears to be restricted to Zimbabwe, with another subspecies 
in Malawi. 
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COLEOPTERA (beetles): 


The collection includes a good selection of species, the most impressive 
being a fine specimen of the Goliath beetle Goliathus albosignatus Boh. Two 
interesting longicorns (Cerambycidae), Hoploderes nyassae Bates and Proso- 
pocera marshalli Aurivillius, the latter being the first Zimbabwe specimen for 
the Museum collection; an unusual clerid (Cleridae), Erymanthus gemmatus; 
and a ground beetle (Carabidae); Lebistina peringueyi Lbk., with red instead 
of yellow markings, have been noted amongst the material. 


NEUROPTERA (ant-lions, lacewings): 


Ten species of this order were taken, including the beautifully-patterned 
Palpares nyassanus Navas and a couple of species of ant-lions new to the 
Museum collection. 


HEMIPTERA (bugs): 


A good selection, including the fulgorid Parapioxis jucundus Distant and 
the uncommon cicada Platypleura brevis Walker. The widespread cicada 
Platypleura quadraticollis Butler was also taken. 


DIPTERA | (flies): 


The specimens include a Chrysops (Tabanidae) new to the Museum col- 
lection, an uncommon bombyliid, Anthrax aygulus, and a robber-fly (Asilidee) 
with its prey a Noctuid moth. 


OTHER ORDERS: 


A selection of grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bees and wasps (Hymenoptera), 
cockroaches (Blattodee) and mantids (Mantodee) completes the larger and 
more conspicuous orders. Some interesting caddis flies (Trichoptera) and 
mayflies (Ephemeroptera) were also taken. 
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Old Boys’ News 
ENGAGEMENTS 


COLLINGS—ECCLES: David Collings to Dawn Eccles, of Salisbury. 
DOWNEY—LEADLEY: Rory Downey to Claire Leadley. 
FILER—PARKER: Paul Filer to Jane Parker. 

HOPE-HALL—BERRY: Andrew Hope-Hall to Kathy Berry. 
LANG—O’LEARY: Anthony Philip Lang to Dot O’ Leary of Bulawayo. 
MANSON—DAVIES: Jan Manson to Susan Davies, of Cardiff, Wales. 
NEWBOULD—HOLDEN: Robert Newbould to Julie Holden. 


O’CONNELL-JONES—NEWMAN: Basil O’Connell-Jones to Katherine 
Newman, of Johannesburg. 


STEDMAN—BIBB: David Stedman to Linda Ann Bibb of La Lucia 
Natal. 

WYNN—FFRENCH-CONSTANT: Justin Wynn to Sally _ ffrench- 
Constant in March, 1981. 

MARRIAGES 

COULSON—COTTERILL: Bruce Coulson to Mary Cotterill, of Que 
Que, in January, 1981. 

HOWE-ELY—PIERS: Michael Howe-Ely to Maryann Piers of Salisbury. 


DARLING—MILLINGTON: Adrian Darling to Liz Millington, in 
September 1980, in London. 


TOES—BARON: David Toes to Josephine Baron, in February, 1980. 
GATES—STEELE: Jan Gates to Gillian Steele of Que Que. 


COWDRAY—MCcINTOSH: Christopher Cowdray to Christine McIntosh 
of England. 


McLACHLAN—COUSINS: James McLachian to Mary Ruth Cousins of 
Tzaneen, in May 1980. 


COULSON—BARNES: Stewart Coulson to Sue Barnes in April 1980. 

DRAKE—DEVITT: Roger Drake to Barbara Devitt of Ottawa, in July 
1980. 

DENNYS—HUMPHRIES: Michael Dennys to Elizabeth Humphries in 
July 1980. 

BIRTHS 

BRAITHWAITE — to Anthony and Kathy, a second son, Peter Leigh, 
in July, in Windsor, Ontario. 

CALDER — to Richard and Jane, a son, Sasha, in August 1980, in 
Guernsey. 


COHLER — to Michael and Joy, a daughter, Melissa Dawn, in Novem- 
ber 1980. 
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COMLINE —- to Stuart and Barbara, a son, at Klerksdorp, Transvaal, 
in October 1980. 

COULSON — to Alistair and Wendy, a son, in April 1980, in Bulawayo. 

FOX — to Wendy and Keith, a daughter. 

GOATLY — to Martin and Margaret, a son, Peter Desmond, in April 
1980, in Kingston, Surrey. 

HODGES — to Anthony and Jane, a son, Jeremy, in April 1980. 


LACHENICHT — to Sharon and Robert, a daughter, Keryn Gayle, in 
February 1981. 


at to Tony and Louise, a sen, in Johannesburg, in November 

LOMBARD — to Adrian and Sylvia, a daughter, in March 1980, in 
Salisbury. 

ea a — to Patrick and Catja (nee Halsted), a son, in September, 


PUZEY — to Caroline and Clive, a third son, in August 1980. 


WHALEY — to Wendy and Joe, a son, Michael James, in February 
1981 in Salisbury. : 


OBITUARY 


Shortly before going to press we learned of the untimely deaths of two 
Old Boys, RICHARD CURTIS, in Durban and COLIN CRESSWELL, 
in Zambia. 

Richard was in Oates House from 1958 to 1963 and Colin in Hervey from 
1969 to 1974. We regret that no other details are available to us, except 
that Colin was killed in an accident, but we would extend our deepest 
sympathy to both families. 


ZIMBABWE 


Mike JOHNSON (1962), who has long resided at Mlibizi, at the Falls end of 
Lake Kariba, has embarked upon a most unusual and ambitious project — 
he hopes to breed freshwater tiger prawns, and calculates that he will even- 
tually produce 14 tonnes annually. At present, however, he is battling to 
keep newly-hatched baby prawns alive, with water temperature being the 
critical factor. With but a few imported prawns to breed from, each hatching 
is an event on which great hopes are pinned — a 10 per cent survival rate 
is expected. We wish him the best of luck with this most enterprising project 
and shall watch its progress with interest. 


Richard WILEY (1960) has been in the news for his part in the production 
of a prize-winning T.V. advertisement, a Golden Circle Award in an inter- 


national competition in America. Richard is the Account Director with the 
Barker McCormac Agency. 
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Bryan ELLIS (1964), who is an accountant in Salisbury, recently visited the 
United States for two months on a trip which combined business with plea- 
sure. He worked in Boston for part of his stay, and saw a great deal of the 
States and Canada, travelling from the East to West Coasts, taking in 
Montreal, Minneapolis, Victoria and Vancouver, then down the west coast 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco, across to New Orleans and up north 
again through Kentucky and Boston to New York. While he was in North 
America he contacted, by telephone, Robin ADAMS (1964) who is with 
Chase Econometrics in Philadelphia. Robin had recently had an operation 
on his larynx which necessitated his remaining completely silent for a whole 
week, which, as those who know Robin would understand, proved a great 
strain for the patient! He is well-recovered now, and in good voice! 


Stranded at the College for a few extra hours, at the end of the mid-term exeat 


in March were Dave CARTWRIGHT (1958) and Andrew CLARK (1959). 
Both are presently farming in the Marandellas area and, when not flying 
their sons back to school, are doing battle with this season’s excessive rains. 
Also farming in the same area is Dave OGILVIE (1958). Dave Cartwright 
had news of Martin HALL (1958), now settled, at last, with his family in 
Vancouver, Canada, where he is with 1.B.M. 


Warwick HALE (1957), who is farming near Gwebi, is a member of the Oil 


Seed Marketing Board and has recently been on an extensive tour of the 
United States, catching up with the latest technology and marketing tech- 
niques, which he described in a most informative letter. There is only space 
here for a few quotes. “I have encountered an item which, having caught 
my attention, has proceeded to fascinate me to an extraordinary degree. 
This item is the innocuous yellow and oval-shaped soyabean. In the very 
early 1900s, a certain Robert Staley introduced the soyabean from Japan 
into Illinois in the central U.S.A. with the initial intention of producing oil 
for soap manufacture. From this very small beginning soya usage has 
developed to an extent where today it affects the daily lives of each and 
every one of us. When it is crushed or expressed, it releases oil to the extent 
of 17-20 per cent of its gross mass. The remaining 80 per cent of the mass 
comprises 44 per cent protein cake, and it is with the residue of protein-rich 
cake that the world chemists have made such enormous Strides, so that now 
the cake is the main product from soya and the oil is the by-product. It was 
found that protein-rich soya flour could be added to meat and fish and that 
the consumer could not tell the difference. This product is called Texturised 
Vegetable Protein (TVP) and is brought about by a process not dissimilar to 
extruding and weaving plastic. It is now possible to produce a chunk of 
steak which looks and tastes just like beef but is in fact soyabean meal. 
The same applies with fish. This, however, is just the glamour side of the 
breakthrough; the real importance rests with the hundreds of other reason- 
ably priced protein-rich products which can be produced to taste like the 
traditional protein source which is beef. Sausages, salamis, mincemeat, beef 
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extract are the obvious ones, but soya meal is used in bread and cakes to 
give baking quality and higher protein levels. It is used in biscuits and 
doughnuts and breakfast cereals. It has taken over a considerable portion 
of the milk and milk derivative requirement in the more developed parts 
of the world. Hotels in these countries no longer serve dairy milk or cream 
— they serve soya milk and cream. Cheese, yoghurt and ice-cream are now 
made from soya flour = and you thought it was just a little yellow bean.” 

Tan EVANS (1957) is still with Air Zimbabwe and is a Captain on their 
Viscount Fleet. He is also training captain, responsible for seeing that new 
crew reach and maintain the high standards of the Airline. He has also 
joined the ranks of Old Boys with sons at Falcon. 

Tain LAING (1958) is still in Umtali, where he has been promoted to Chief 
Superintendent in the Z.R.P. He has recently transported a yacht up to 
Lake Alexander. Perhaps this is a good sign — that he has more time on 
his hands these days. : 

Peter speieipoe (1959) is ca Director of Lintas, which has recently 
once again become part of Lintas International, th h tising 

ae e fifth largest advertising 
an HELBY (1959) is the new Chairman of the Sali. 
he ae ae ae f the Salisbury branch of the 

Robert NEWBOULD whose engagement is re 

; ¢ reported elsewhere, has left the 
oe is Sub-Accountant at the First Street, Salisbury branch of 

Jeremy tna Nr age (1960) has joined Sugar Distributors as Com- 
pany Secretary. He was previously with Sagit Trust i 1 

mand Gels in Salisbury. : ae 
avid HEATHCOTE (1970) wrote in September to complai 

ATH! plain of the standard 
of umpiring in the Old Boys’ match (Roy Ashby, please note!) and to ‘ell 
us that he is leaving the Agricultural Institute at Esigodini to take up an 
appointment with National Foods in Bulawayo. 

Julian PELLATT (1973) has been awarded a Beit post-graduate fellowship to 
take up a course in Museum Studies at Leicester University. He has been 
Head of the Department of Antiquities at the Umtali Museum. 

Owen SALMON (1975) is in the final year of the LLB at Natal University 
and spent his Christmas vacation working with a firm of Attorneys in Salis- 
xi rats aes oe (1977) has completed three years in the Z.R.P 
and remains undecided about his future. He i i ide 
fon Vaio f e ts at present stationed outside 

Nick BEWES (1977) has left the Police and will shortly be taking his final 
mie tnd ‘onl ip veil pilot’s licence. His brother, Colin (1979) still has 
a short while to serve (he is stationed at Inyanga), wh 
be accepted at the Bristol Polytechnic. aia Te ae 

Ian KEAY (1975) is working in Gwelo for Amalgamated Packaging. He was 


recently seen supporting Falcon at Chaplin, whe . 
cricket. ne re our teams were playing 
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Jeremy MUSSON (1958) and John HENDRIE (1962) are still with Shell and 
Oxyco in Salisbury, respectively. Jerry spends much of his time travelling 
on business. 

Simon HICKMAN (1968) is with the Ministry of Water Development and 
Mike HOGGE (1969) is stockbroking and cricket-playing, while Martin 
RUSHMERE (1965) is a reporter on “The Herald” — all three based in 
Salisbury. 

Anthony ROOT (1967) has returned to live in Zimbabwe from the U.K. — 
he is working as an Estate Agent in Salisbury. 

Peter GORDON (1961) is a Doctor of Chiropractic and is now working on 
his own in Salisbury, while Jonathan HOWAT (1964) is working as a 
Chiropractor in Bulawayo. 

Bob CHALLISS (1960) is lecturing in the History Department at the University 
of Zimbabwe. 

Several Old Boys are studying at the University of Zimbabwe Medicai School: 
John GASSON (1975) is now in his final year and we hear that he and 
Gary CROSLAND (1973) are members of an Old Georgians rugby side 
currently (in March 1981) on tour in Kenya — the first Club rugby side 
to visit that country for at least fourteen years. Other ‘medics’ are Stuart 
McQUADE (1978), Colin MOSTERT (1978), Hamish HAMILTON 
(1978) and lan TERNOUTH (1976) (who is to visit the States later this year 
and hopes to make contact with Old Falcons over there) — all in their 4th 
year of study, and Duncan MCAULAY (1979) who has commenced his 3rd 
year. Last year Duncan was one of two chosen to represent the University of 
Zimbabwe at an international conference of Medical Students held in Cairo. 
Duncan’s brother, Richard (1978) is in Bulawayo, where he is doing an 
apprenticeship in fitting and turning, and is a regular visitor to Falcon. 

Rodney BLEVIN (1978) is doing a degree in Economics at the University of 
Zimbabwe. 

At various stages in their Articles in Salisbury are Gait CAMERON (1974), 
Graeme FLEMING (1975), Alan COLLIER (1977) and Chris TAYELOR 
(1974). The latter has completed his B.Acc. and is halfway through his 
articles with Price, Waterhouse. He lives in a flat at Strathaven and his wife 
has a teaching post at Arundel. 

Kim SISSINGH (1975) is managing a farm at Banket. 

Peter WRIGHT (1979). After leaving the Army (National Service), Peter had 
time to kill before going to the University of Cape Town in I 981, and joined 
the Falcon staff in a temporary capacity for the last term of 1980. He made 
himself useful in many ways, taking some classes in the lower school, 
willingly helping out in sporting and extra-mural activities and was a cheery 
member in the staff room. 

David POTTS (1970) is back in Zimbabwe after five years away. He is working 
for Blackwood Hodge. Bruce DODD (1970) has also returned, and his 
address is P.O. Box 53, Salisbury. 
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REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


John GUY (1965), while working for S.A. Piled Foundations in Johannesburg, 
is still studying, with an M.Sc. in Civil Engineering as his aim. (He already 
has an M.Sc. in Geology). He and his wife, Lynda, live at 2 Uys Street, 
Birchleigh North Ext. 2, Kempton Park, Transvaal, and have two young 
daughters. 

Chris ROGERS (1973) after qualifying as a Vet at Onderstepoort, worked 
for a year in Britain and then a further year in Canada. He is now back in 
Africa and looking for a job. 

Robbie BURNS (1967) has his Doctorate and married another Doctor of 
Science in January 1979. He is working for the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion on synthetic diamond production — a highly secret process. 

William OSBURN (1958) left Anglo-American Insurances in 1978 and tried 
his hand at consulting for a year. In June 1979 he moved down to the Cape 
as a Methods Analyst with Mobil and is now back in Johannesburg working 
for Mercedes Information Systems as Manager of their microfilm sales. He 
recently bumped into Richard PHILLIPS (1960), who is a Company Secre- 
tary with Allied Publishing in Johannesburg. William’s address is P.O. Box 
71, Irene, 1675. 

Mark HODGES (1971), who helped to organise the Johannesburg contingent 
attending the Old Boys’ weekend, gave news of his brother, Anthony (1966), 
who has moved to London with his family, where he is running the office 
of his broking firm. Mark himself now has his C.A. and has moved to 
Johannesburg, where he is involved in computer auditing. 

Peter MOSELEY (1971) qualified in August and he and his wife have since 
been touring the Continent and hope also to visit America. 

Nick HAY (1962) is working for Barclays National Bank in Durban as a 
Financial Consultant. 

John RICHARDSON (Staff 1973) has a new address in the Cape — ‘Mountain 
View’, 2 Milner Road, Rondebosch. He and Cecilia ( presumably in search of 
variety for their family of five sons) have bought a boarding house providing 
accommodation for girls attending Silwood Kitchens. 

Paul HAWKSHAW (1977) is working in a home for mentally disabled child- 
ren in Cottesloe, Johannesburg and last July was hoping to start a physio- 
therapy group there. He hopes eventually to pursue a degree in Medicine 
through the Army, specialising in Casualty Medicine. 

Graham COOK (1976) left the RLI (in which he had enlisted as a regular) 
at the end of the war and moved to South Africa, where he survived a 
serious accident that kept him in hospital for two months. He has made a 
good recovery and is now gaining experience in hotel management at the 
Kyalami Ranch Hotel outside Johannesburg. He recently encountered, in 
Johannesburg, David MOLLER (1974). 

Andrew STEWART (1979) has started his career in Hotel Management at 
the Sabi River Bungalows, Hazyview, near the Kruger National Park. 
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John HOPKINS (1979) has entered the Physical Education Department at 
Rhodes University, where Mike RENAHAN (1975) is at present doing 
Honours. John MARAIS (1979) is now in his second year B.A. at Rhodes 
and has become very interested in music. 


Bruno TURNER (1976) is at the University of Cape Town, well into his 3rd 
year Engineering and his younger brother, Guy (1979) passed his Ist year 
B.A. at the same University last year. 


Peter CARROLL (1971) recently won the W. G. Hislop Prize in the final 
examinations of the C.I.S. He is assistant manager in the Money Market 
Section of Citibank in Johannesburg. 


Bruce THOMPSON (1958) wrote from Durban in July, where he is Packaging 
Representative with Hayne and Gibson Ltd. He is married with two sons 
who, much to his disgust, prefer soccer to rugby. He has had contact in 
Natal with Athol EVANS (1960) and Cube GORDON (1962), and on a 
recent holiday in England contacted Nigel PEGRAM (1958) whom he 
reports to be “fine and extremely happy in his acting career’. Bruce’s 
address: 7 Regency Drive, Palm Springs, Malvern 4093, Natal. 


Chris (1961) and Jeremy HIGGINSON (1967) earn their livings as pilots. 
Chris flies in South Africa (his address: P.O. Box 52230, Wierda Park, 0149, 
Transvaal) and Jeremy is a pilot with British Airways and lives at Sher- 
wood, Lower Seagry, Chippenham, Wilts, SN15 5EP, U.K. 


ZAMBIA 


Guy ROBINSON (1964) wrote in May from Mazabuka (P.O. Box 105), where 
he is Vice-Chairman of the Commercial Farmers’ Bureau and much involved 
in Zambia’s agricultural problems. He has represented Zambia at polo 
against several visiting international teams and in March 1980 toured 
Western Australia. He is a 3-goal handicap player. He gave news from his 
area of Mike ARNOLD (1969), farming with his father and top of the 
local Squash ladder; Neil SHENTON (1972), also farming with his father, 
having been Crop Manager with the Zambezi Ranching Corporation's 
Dimba Farm; Terry NEWBIGGING (1971) and Brian COVENTRY (1976), 
both dairy farming in the Lusaka area. 

An article in the Sunday Times Magazine of 8th February, 1981 on Zambia’s 
Luangwa Valley Game Park describes Robin POPE (1969) as ‘30, quiet, 
bespectacled, as tough as old biltong and a bushcraft wizard.’ He works 
as a wilderness trail leader in this National Park. 


NIGERIA 


Brian DARLING (1968) writes after a further year with his Engineering com- 
pany in Lagos, Nigeria: “It has been a busy but smooth year: no major 
crises. We have had over a year of democratic civilian rule, and it has been 
fairly peaceful. Not much legislation has been enacted as there is much 
inter-party and inter-regional (tribal) bickering. But progress has been made. 
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On the more mundane level, we have an efficient International Communica- 
tions network now, the water system is much improved and there is a lot 
more in the shops than a year ago. On the negative side, the power is much 
worse, traffic is more difficult and the bureaucracy more cumbersome — 
especially where foreign exchange is concerned. On balance, things have 
probably improved. The future is difficult to predict (as always!) Demand 
for Nigerian oil is good, but the Iraq/Iran war arrived just in time to keep 
demand strong! There is a lot of internal stirring associated with Revenue 
distribution and Industrial Relations are uneasy. Whether this is building 
up to something is difficult to say. The current political chiefs are pretty 
conservative economically and politically. 

“I am pretty well settled in now and (ignoring the above comments) enjoy 
Lagos. The social life is stimulating, the business interesting, the climate 
acceptable etc. I seem to do a lot of travelling within Nigeria — all along 
the coast — and about every two to three months back to Europe. 7 

“On leave this year, I spent two weeks skiing in Italy and most of the rest in 
the U. .K, q went over to Paris to watch England beat France for the first 
time in sixteen years. A good afternoon and memorable evening. I go on 
leave again in three weeks time and hope to spend about three weeks skiing 
in North America. ° 

“My younger brother, Adrian, got married to Liz Millington on 13th Septem- 
ber, in London. They are still living there. They took their honeymoon in 
the Far East. My older brother came over to the U.K. in July and we had 
a good family reunion — a fairly infrequent occurrence nowadays. He and 
his family still live in Salisbury. My parents continue to live in Nottingham: 
they feel they see more family and old friends from Zambia, Zimbabwe and 
——— many of whom have now spread around the globe, by living 

ere. 

Brian hopes to visit Zimbabwe in July and to be present for the A.G.M. of the 
Old Boys’ Association. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Richard CALDER (1964), usually a Chartered Accountant based in Jersey, 
has been out in Zimbabwe for a three month stay and plans to return here 
shortly, as a resident. 

Richard WALKER (1977) has been accepted for Officer Training with the 
Royal Marines. He was one of thirty selected from some six hundred appli- 
cants. H is brother Charles (1973), left Barclays International, having become 
disillusioned with office work, and is now in his final year of a degree in 
Agriculture at Aberystwyth University. On graduation, he hopes to go to 
New Zealand for a year, and then possibly to America and Canada, before 
taking a post in an under-developed country, as an adviser. 


Stephen POLES (1978) is now in the final year of his Hotel and Catering 
course at Brighton Technical College in Sussex. With him on the course, 
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and sharing digs, is Grant SWAN (1977). They were preceded on the course 
by David VALENTINE (1975), who is now working for the American 
Express Banking Group and playing rugby for the Brighton Club Ist XV. 


David TOES (1976) continues to find a policeman’s lot a happy one with the 
Bedfordshire Police (address: The Police House, H igh Street, Great Barford, 
Beds.). He completed his two years’ probation in 1980 and has been 
appointed a Detective Constable with the C.L.D. His marriage in February 
1980 and the birth of a daughter in December are recorded elsewhere. 


Geoff TREFUSIS-PAYNTER (1970) wrote in January from Scotland, where 
he and his brother run the Allanbank Hotel at Greenloaming, near Braco 
in Perthshire. The hotel is five miles from Gleneagles and also offers riding, 
fishing and shooting — “a friendly country pub with an African atmosphere!” 
Geoff has offered his services as an information officer to Old Boys visiting 
Scotland, and the services of his hotel for any functions or reunions. 


Mike DENNYS (1973), whose marriage is reported elsewhere, is working at 
St. Bridget’s Nursery in Topsham, as a horticulturalist. 


Keith WOODALL (1973) is still working as a commercial artist in London, 
where, according to our correspondent, “he changes jobs regularly to gain 
the necessary experience (he says!)” 


Kevin ATKINSON (1973) is now a Chartered Surveyor in London. His office 
next to Buckingham Palace affords him a free view of the Changing of the 
Guard and the Royal Corgis being exercised. 


Christopher KEMP (1962) was depicted in the Daily Telegraph with his 
Hercules crew in August, holding the R.A.F. Escaping Society Award for 
the incident described in the last issue of the Falcon, when they foiled a 
skyjack attempt while undertaking famine relief work in Nicaragua. 


Douglas GANDAR (1969) wrote in August with news of himself since leaving 
school. He spent two years working and travelling in Europe, and in the 
summer of 1972 cycled from London to Madrid. He spent three years at 
Wits University, emerging with a B.A. in English and Law. In January 
1977 he was married in London to Amanda Knight and has since qualified 
as a solicitor. He is at present doing a part-time LLB through London 
University and is contemplating emigrating to Calgary, Canada, to join his 
wife’s family. He has had contact with Nick FINNERON (1967) and Tim 
PEDDER (1968) in London. 


Michael COHLER (1969) is still working at the particle-accelerator at Dares- 
bury in Cheshire and lecturing at Leeds University, but during the year he 
spent a few days at the Appleton Laboratory in Slough, visiting students 
doing their industrial training. While there, he visited David HUNT (Staff 
1971), who is a Housemaster at Haileybury. His brother, Eugene (1973) is at 
Yale for his Ph.D. course and working long hours as a theoretical particle 
physicist. His wife, Joan, is nursing at a New Haven hospital nearby. 
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Martin BASHALL (1972) has “given up the accountancy lark” and is now 
back at Law College re-qualifying to become a solicitor. He and Nicola are 
living at 27 Kensington Square, London W8. He has seen something of 
Michael ROSS (1972), who has just written his accountancy exams with 
Peat Marwick and Mitchell and who is doing “a fair amount of sailing”. 


Lewin COX (1976) writes “I am in the final year of my studies for a B.Sc. 
(Hons) in Electrical Engineering at the University of Edinburgh. Apart 
from electrical (and electronic) engineering I am also interested in computers. 
For the last two years I have taken Computer Science as my outside subject. 
As this is my honours year, I have to do an individual project which is 
designing a Large Scale Integration (LSI) silicon chip. I am also writing 
a dissertation on the applications of Ion Implantation in silicon processing. 
Over the years I've come to love Edinburgh, despite all the rain and wind. 
The flat I share with three university friends is just along the road from 
Hillend — Edinburgh's artificial ski-slope, where I learnt to ski. However 
I prefer to ski on real snow and in this respect I’ve been lucky enough to 
be able to go to Italy for a week at the end of March for the last three years. 
This summer vacation, now long past, I was able to go to the U.S.A. on 
a student exchange scheme. This allowed me to work in the States for six 
weeks and spend another five weeks touring and sight-seeing. As I was 
with three university friends, we had enough money between us, from work- 
ing, to hire a car for ten days and drive from Washington, D.C. to San 
Francisco, stopping off at the Grand Canyon en route. We also managed 
to see some Redwoods in North California. When we were working, we were 
living in Richmond, Virginia, where we were employed by a “Fast Food” 
establishment called Church’s Fried Chicken. All in all it was quite an 
experience.” WLewin’s permanent address is 17] Marlborough Crescent, 
Sevenoaks, Kent, TN13 2HP, U.K. 


Jeremy TAYLOR (1977) has completed, in Northern Ireland, the second of 
two compulsory stints of practical farming before entering his second year 
at an Agricultural College in Scotland. He would like to get in touch with 
any Old Boys and can be reached at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Auchincruive, Ayr, Scotland. 


A Christmas letter from Peter DE GROOT (1976) in Angola says he has won 
a place at Cambridge to read Natural Science, where he will be starting in 
October, 1981 and would like to contact any contemporaries who might be 
there. 


Neill STANSBURY (1976) continues with his studies towards a law degree at 
Exeter University, where he is now in his third year. He spent his summer 
holidays at Falcon with his parents, and even took some of his father’s 
classes for a short spell while Mr. Stansbury was indisposed. Neill was able 
to attend the Old Boys’ weekend last September before returning to the U.K. 
He expects to see something of Bryan THAL (1976) (see “Eire” ) and Peter 
WAKEFIELD (1976) during the coming vacation. 
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John CABLE (1962) is now a Squadron-Leader in the R.A.F. and instructing 
on Canberras. He was visiting Zimbabwe with his wife and two young 
daughters over the Christmas holidays and was in contact with some of his 
contemporaries. His address: No. 7 Squadron, R.A.F. St. Mawgan, Newquay, 
Cornwall, England. 


EIRE 


Bryan THAL (1976) wrote in May from Trinity College, Dublin, where he is 
enjoying life. After his Summer exams he toured the West of Ireland, where 
he had the luck to fish, swim, boat and cycle under blue skies. This was 
to be followed by two months of work in Munich, “‘because the wages are 
extremely high in West Germany!” 


CANADA 


Clive SCHWARTZ (1973) wrote from Toronto in December: “It is very cold 
here now and the ground is covered in snow. I have decided to go to 
Colorado in January for a week’s skiing — the hills in Ontario are just not 
long enough. I have decided to accept the Pediatric job for July 1981. 1 
enjoy looking after children and will have to satisfy my need to cut and 
stitch in some other way.” Clive’s address: 8 Gardiner Road, Toronto 
MS5P 3B4. 


Anthony BRAITHWAITE (1969) is with a large veterinary practice in 
Windsor, Ontario but yearns to return to Southern Africa to engage in Wild 
Life Research. His brother, John (1974) is still in Cape Town and recently 
wrote his 4th year C.A. examinations. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Terence BOYCE (1978) wrote in May from Kentucky. After “dropping out” 
of university in Maritzburg and a brief but expensive interlude at a Johannes- 
burg flying school, he was offered a trip to the United States to work on a 
farm for one year. He was accompanied by Andrew WALLER (1977) and 
his letter makes some entertaining but unprintable comparisons between 
African and ‘hillbilly’ farm labourers. He finds the local language difficult 
to understand but writes enthusiastically of the Kentucky scenery. 


MIDDLE EAST 


John SPARKS (1974) wrote an interesting letter in March last year, which was 
just too late to include in the 1980 issue. However, his account of Yemen 
has not lost its interest with the passage of time: 

“Yemen is perhaps the most bizarre nation on earth. Although listed as one 
of the poorest countries, Yemenis must possess more wealth per head than 
nine-tenths of the rest of the world. Basically, the economy is founded on 
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graft, corruption and Saudi Arabia. Most adult Yemeni men spend between 
$10 and $20 a day on a narcotic shrub, called gat, with which they chew 
themselves into oblivion. Most women in the cities wear veils, yet prosti- 
tution is rife; the country is Islamic, yet almost all adult males drink whisky 
by the gallon. Outside the cities, most men carry AK-47s and wear daggers 
in their belts. The government has nominal sovereignty over perhaps one 
third of the country and the rest is considered by the inhabitants to be a 
law unto its own. 


“I have been working for the past one and a half years at a private school in 
Taiz, a city in the south of the country. We prepare students for O levels 
and the International Baccalaureate examinations. I have been teaching 
upper-grade English Language and Literature. Although the aim of the 
Peace Corps is to provide for “basic human needs’, most of my students 
come from extremely wealthy and influential families. I suppose it is a basic 
human need that the future rulers of a country be kept from ignorance. 


“Taiz is a pleasant city at about 4 000 feet. We are about two hours drive 
from the Red Sea and also two hours drive from Aden, the capital city of 
our deadly enemy, South Yemen. We were ail briefly evacuated last year 
when South Yemen invaded, but were returned to the fray a few days later. 
As in other Yemeni cities, Ta@iz’s streets are paved with all kinds of rubbish 
(the Yemeni mind has yet to deal with such disposables as food tins, 
poisoned dogs and cats, and human waste); people are constantly walking 
into things, being constantly stoned on qat; and foreigners are the targets for 
stones cast by smail, but vilely belligerent, infants. 


“There is only one topic of conversation: money. On a five-hour bus trip, 
it is possible to converse for the entire duration on the possible price of a 
succulent bunch of gat that has been observed on the wayside. The moun- 
tains are rugged and spectacular, the mountain roads being even more so. 
The corpses of taxis that litter the hillsides attest to the fact that drivers 
are constantly competing to see who can do the 250 km drive from Sana’a 
(the capital) to Ta’iz at the fastest pace. Not holding a bend here is almost 
fatal, since a skid usually involves a drop of a few hundred feet as well. 

“Since the South Yemeni invasion (and a President hasn’t been assassinated 
for over a year now) life has been rather dull. However frequent trips to 
the ceitral city of ’Ibb, which has a veritable forest of trees (about 30 in all) 
and to the legendary port of Mocha, which rather resembles a giant, over- 
darned and smelly woollen stocking, make things pick up a little from the 
routine of Taiz.” 

An interesting postscript to the above came in a letter from John, just received 
(March ’81). He writes: “After finishing my Peace Corps service in the 
Yemen Arab Republic in July 1980, I accepted a teaching contract at the 
same school at which I had been working as a volunteer. However, after 
travelling to a remote area of the country, I was imprisoned under suspicion 
of being an Israeli spy! I was soon released and allowed to continue teaching, 
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but subsequent interrogations and the feeling of being constantly watched 
finally moved me to leave the country and return to the United States. The 
Middle East has not been a happy hunting ground for foreigners recently 
and especially Americans.” 


Stewart COULSON (1969) and his wife, Sue, are living at present in Muscat, 


Oman, for the duration of a two-year contract. Stewart is working for the 
Sultan of Oman and his tasks include projects in the Palace gardens and 
the Race Course in particular, as well as irrigation and agriculture in 
general. 


AUSTRALIA/NEW ZEALAND 


Nigel BEAMAN (1976) wrote from the Agricultural Branch of the Depart- 


ment of Primary Industries (P.O. Box 174, Mareeba, 4880) in Queensland. 
After leaving Falcon, he worked on a farm in Malawi for a year and then 
went to an Agricultural College in Queensland for two years, graduating 
with a diploma in Animal Husbandry in 1979. Since then, he has had eight 
different jobs stretching from the east coast to the west coast of Australia 
(4500 km) and from Southern Queensland to the north, where he now 
is. He thoroughly enjoys Australia, and he is at present working on a Staté 
Government tobacco research station. He hoped to return to Malawi for a 
few weeks in February to attend the wedding of his brother, David (1973). 
During his leave last year, SSMON NEWETT (1973) toured Australia and 
New Zealand with his family. Later the same year he returned for another 
look and, probably as a result of a thesis “Sugar into Ethanol’ which 
he wrote for his degree, he secured himself a position with Consolidated 
Sugar Refineries in Australia — where he started in March 1981. 

Alistair HYATT (1971) has moved from London to New Guinea, where he 
is working for a local airline service. 

John DAKIN (1961), who is both an Old Boy and an ex-member of staff 
(1976), paid a hurried visit to Falcon in September, while on a brief holiday 
from New Zealand, to visit his family in Zimbabwe. He is now a house- 
master at Kings College, Auckland. He and his wife, Angela and their three 
children enjoy the varied outdoor life that New Zealand offers and now own 
a yacht, which they sail whenever they can. Also on the staff at Kings 
College is Ken BEDWELL (who taught Physics at Falcon in a temporary 
capacity in 1975), and Rob FLEMING (1972) who moved to New Zealand 
after qualifying in the U.K. as a Physical Education teacher then obtaining 
a degree in Canada from the University of British Columbia. Rob married 
Cheryl in England in August 1980, a few months after he had joined the 
staff at King’s 

Philip LANE (Staff 1976) is now deputy head of St. Hilda’s School for Girls 
in Perth. He occasionally sees Craig HALSTED (1977) who we believe is at 
university in Perth. 

Lorne CAMPBELL (1972) is married and has left New Zealand to teach in 
England, while his brother, Ewen is in business in Auckland. 
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